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“Ecce Venit Arbiter!” 


Martinique, 1902. 
By Mabel Earle 


N YONDER city by the southern sea, 

The morn it fell before that blasting breath, 
Cne groaned, betrayed of friends, ‘God pity me!” 
Blind to the pity close at hand in death. 

One said, “* How shall ! bear the days to be, 
Battling with hell, beset in flesh and faith?” 
To whom death’s angel entering sudden trod, 
And swept them home in fire and cloud to God. 


O heart sore tried, athirst for even such swift 
Sure answer to the ills that smote thee dumb, 
Behold, this day has also brought its gift. 

To thee as unto them thy Lord shall come, 
Lifting and saving thee, not now in death 


But life. 
*s Lo, I make all things new,’’ He saith. 


In that far city, ere the whirlwind broke, 

One said to God, “‘ To-morrow—not to-day. 
To-morrow shall undo the curse I spoke ; 
To-morrow shall my lips forgive and pray. 

For this day more my sin shall wear its cloak ; 
For this day more my pride shall yet hold sway.” 
To whom God answered in the fiery sea, 

‘* This day thy reckoning is required of thee.”’ 


O heart long idle! thou this day beware 

Lest that his summons peal for thee too soon. 
Rouse thee, make haste to soothe thy brother’s care ; 
Rouse thee, make haste to grant thy debtor’s boon. 
One hour is left thee still, to rise and take 


For pardon, pity, justice, love. 
Awake! 


As Great as a Little Child 


Making a truth so plain that children can under- 
stand it is making the truth so plain that grown per- 
sons can understand, and children also. Rare men 
have that power, and ordinary men would do well to 
strive after it. When Mr. Moody was stating a great 
truth from the pulpit, one Sunday morning, he said, 
‘«] can make it so plain that this little boy right down 
before me can understand it,’’ and he looked down 
lovingly at a little boy on a front seat before him. 
This showed new power in Mr. Moody, and it gave 
him new power. All minds were at once on another 
plane, ready to receive God's truth as a little child. 
Here is a pattern to all of Christ's preachers, however 
great. The model hearer is a child, not a grown 
person. : 


x” 
Getting the Mountain View 


A good deal depends on the position we occupy 
as securing an extensive and desirable view near us 
and beyond. At the foot of a lofty mountain we can 
usually see even less than on the plain we have just 
left. But to clamber up one of the peaks of Sinai, or 
of the Alps, or of the Rocky Mountains, gives another 
and a far different view. Mountain and plain, sky 
and earth, have a different look as our eyes take in 
the sweep of what is above us and below us, and 
around us and beyond us, near and far. Yet the 
change is not in the scenery which we are viewing, it 
is in the standpoint which we occupy as we look. As 
it is in the natural world, so it is in the moral and 
spiritual world. The higher we rise, the more we can 
see, and the better we can judge that at which we 











look. We cannot comprehend persons and things 
just on our level, but as we rise to a loftier height 
all is seen clearer and in better proportion. Let us 
therefore gain a higher position, in order to know 
what is on our level, and what is above it and below. 


x 
Making a Life 


Making a life is a larger thing than making a liv- 
ing. Many a man has made a good living who has 
made a poor life. Some men have made splendid 
lives. who have made very moderate or even ccanty 
livings.. Such was Goidsmith’s village preacher, who 
was ‘‘ passing rich on forty pounds a year.'’ Such 
was the citizen of Germany and of the world who 
earned hardly three hundred dollars in any single 
year of his journey here,—yet few men have ever had 
more out of life than Martin Luther. It behooves us 
therefore to consider how we may add to our making 
of a living the making of a life. So to make a liv- 
ing as to make also the capability of enjoying a liv- 
ing, of using a living after we have made it; so to 
make a living as to make also a character, a faith, a 
hope, a soul,—this is to add to the making of our 
living the making of a life. 
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Bidding Goo 


HAT would you think of a man who had plainly 
heard the voice of God,—heard it so plainly 
that it made him tremble,—and who yet had 

the awful courage to reply, ‘* Go away for the present. 
When I have a convenient season, I will send for 
thee’’? We hold our breath at the very thought of 
‘uch stupid, lordly defiance of Almighty God; and 
then we breathe more freely again as we remember 
that such a thing could not be. It could not be? 
Nay, but it has been, There was a man who rolled 
those very words off his thoughtless tongue, and there 
are other men—have we not ourselves been among 
them ?—who have cherished such thoughts in our 
hearts, and sighed for God to go away, though the 
blasphemous words may never have crossed our 
lips. 

Felix was the man,—the cruel, the powerful, the 
gorgeous Felix. Beside him is a prisoner speaking 
to him with deadly earnestness of a judgment to 
come. The voice is Paul's, but the words are God's, 
and they smite with terror into his seared Roman 
conscience. Paul is right, God is right, and Felix 
can stand it no longer. ‘‘Go away,’’ he says, in a 
sudden access of terror. ‘‘Go away for the present. 
When I have a convenient season, I will send for 
thee.”’ It is to Paul that he is speaking, but what 
are those awful words but a tragic farewell to God,— 
the God who was pleading with him through the 
mighty presence of Paul ? 

What a prayer! ‘*O God! go away.”’ It is a 
fearful thing to bid good-by to God, but oh the pre- 
sumption, the pathetic, the unspeakable presumption, 
of expecting that the God to whom we have haughtily 
said good-by will come back at our summons, and 
alter his plans to suit our convenient season ! 

We do not indeed suppose that we ourselves could 
ever be so haughtily disobedient to the heavenly 
voice. If only we could be sure that a voice was 
God's, we would obey it swiftly and gladly ; but the 
pain of life is that its silences are so long, and so 
seldom broken by a voice which we can with confi- 
dence welcome as divine. But is that voice so very 
rare? or is it not rather that we have not schooled 
ourselves to understand the language in which it 
speaks? For it sometimes speaks as a rising terror 
in the heart. So it was with Felix. His conscience 
was alarmed by the vision of a judgment to come, 


Helping God 

We have constant need of God. We need him 
at every breath. We cannot live without him. We 
cannot even obey his commandments, or do our 
known duty in his service, without the gift from 
him of the enabling power to do it. And God is ever 
ready, and more than ready, to give us all the help 
we need in our work, or in his service. But God 
does not need us, even while we ever need him. Yet 
there is a sense in which, in this line, God needs us 
to feel ovr need of him ; or, as Ruskin puts it, ‘* There 
is but one way in which man can ever help God, — 
that is by letting God help him.’’ Let us then be 
careful to ever thus help God. 
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Better than Bible Statements 

‘*God is hampered by human language.’’ - That 
was tie way that Moody put the truth, in one of his 
Northfield talks. ‘‘ God cannot say al! that he means 
in our human ianguage, but he always means ali that 
he says, and more—never less.'’ The suggestiveness 
of Bible truth is ever more than its explicit state- 
ments. God's love and goodness are ever more than 
we can tell or think. 
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d-by to God 


and in that terror God was speaking to him. That is 
one of God's ways of speaking to men. When the 
still small voice would be lost upon us, he will some- 
times let us hear the distant roll of his judgment 
thunder. Then let us not pray in our terror, ‘*O 
God ! go thy way for the present.’’ Rather, let us 
make our peace with the God of the storm, lest his 
lightnings consume us. 

But his voice is not always terrible; it can be 
gentle too. Sometimes it is borne to us upon the 
breath of holy impulses or simple affections, But 
whether that voice thrills us with terror or with sacred 
resolve, it is for us unhesitatingly to obey its prompt- 
ings. That is the art of life. God is with us in 
such a moment, laying his kindly hand upon our 
stubborn life. How do we know that he will ever be 
with us again 7? 

Procrastination is the secret of failure. 
thought, a holy resolution, visits us. It stands knock- 
ing at the door. But it will disturb our comfort if we 
suffer it to enter and possess our life, and that will 
not do. So we give it a courteous dismissal. ‘Go 
thy way for the present. When I have a convenient 
season, I will send for thee.’’ And before that sea- 
son comes, we may have reached some place where 
there is no repentance, though we seek it carefully 
with tears. 

In all that affects the welfare of body, mind, and 
spirit, we are so easily tempted to ignore the most 
obvious and clamant duty, and to indulge in a delay 
which may involve our life in irremediable and eternal 
ruin! The busy man about town will dine at irregular 
hours. The student will read through the long night 
into the early morning. The woman of society will 
stimulate her jaded nerves by the use of drugs. 
Growing nervousness and failing strength come as 
ministers of God to convince them that they must 
conform to the great laws of their being, or pay a 
ruinous penalty. They will not listen. ‘‘Go thy 
way,’ they say, ‘‘for the present.’’ The awful 
prayer is heard. The glow of health, which is more 
than halt the joy of life, goes away, perhaps for ever, 
and there is no strength left to enjoy the dear-bought 
triumph. He is not wise who defies such voices. 

So with the mind. Our mental and emotional 
nature will die if it is starved. Every man with any 
pretense to culture knows this, and he inwardly re- 


A noble 
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solves to read, at some more convenient season, 
the books which he knows will minister to his finer 
nature. Some day, but not to-day, for professional 
interests claim ‘im to-day. he promises him- 
self a future which he may never see. He passes 
through life with his nature stunted, and enters 
the awful presence of his God a sorry fragment 
of the man he might have been. To such a man 
Darwin’ s words should be an immortal warning : ‘‘ Up 
to the age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many 
kinds gave me great pleasure. I have also said that 
formerly pictures gave me considerable, and music 
very great, delight. But now for many years | can- 
not endure to read a line of poetry. I have also 
almost lost my taste for pictures or music. If I had 
to live my life again, I would have made a rule to 
read some poetry and listen to some music at least 
once every week ; for perhaps the parts of my brain 
now atrophied would thus have been kept active 
through use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of 
happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the intel- 
lect, and more probably to the moral character, by 
enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.’’ 

The body, the mind, and, most of all, the spirit, suf- 
fers from procrastination. Warnings enough there 
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come to every man. Every time we are appalled, 
like Felix, at the thought of the judgment to come; 
every terror that shakes our conscience ; every funefal 
procession that passes up the busy streets, with its silent 
mockery of their crowded haste ; every experience 
that awes and humbles us,—is another voice of the 
God who loves us too dearly to leave us alone. The 
man who says to such a voice, ‘‘Go thy way for 
the present,’’ is either a coward or a fool, —a coward 
if he cannot bear to look at those stern facts with 
which he will one day have to make his bed, and a 
fool if he supposes that the God whom he is delibe- 
rately rejecting will come in mercy when he summons 
him. ‘*When I have a more convenient season I 
will send for thee.’’ Yes, but will he come? He 
will come indeed, be sure of that; but he will de- 
mand the uttermost farthing. Even that demand, 
however, is not the demand of vengeance ; it is the 
demand of offended love. And just there lies the 
hope. Love may be offended and baffled, in its 
sorrow it may have to show itself as sternness, but it 
does not cease to be love. The divine passion is to 
win men, not to destroy them ; and, if men only show 
themselves willing to be won, the love which is fol- 
lowing them will find them and save them. 





Must Woman Work on the Sabbath? 


It is a common error among Bible students to 
suppose that what are improperly known as the 
‘««Ten Commandments,’’ but which are the ‘' Ten 
Words"’ of the ‘‘Covenant of Love,"’ originated in 
the days of Moses, or reflect the peculiarities and 
customs of that day. This common error is indicated 
in the question of a valued Christian lawyer in South 
Carolina, who writes : 

Considering the subordinate position occupied ~4 the wife 
when the Commandments were ge do you think there is 
any inference or suggestion in the fact that she is not men- 
tioned in the Fourth Commandment? Every other relation 
is mentioned,—"' thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man 
servant,” etc. She is mentioned in the Tenth Commandment. 
Does God recognize that there are certain duties that the wife 
must attend to every day, the first as well asthe seventh? I 
shall be glad to hear from you through Notes on Open Letters. 


Woman was not inferior to man in God's sight in 
the days of Moses or earlier. From the days of Adam 
and Eve husband and wife were counted in God's 
sight as one flesh,—not as twain, but as one. Man 
sought to degrade woman, but God was ever the same. 
In the ten words of the Covenant of Love husband 
and wife are spoken of as one. Their duty is com- 
mon. The ‘‘thou'’ means ‘thou and thy wife."’ 
The omission of wife from the duties of the sabbath 
only makes more prominent her part and place. In 
the matter of coveting, the wife is not mentioned as to 
her duty, she being included here in the word ‘‘ thou’"’ 
as before, but the coveting of another's wife is natu- 
rally tioned as one of the specific forms of covet- 
ousness spoken against. 


ax 
Flocks and Herds in the Desert 


How many Bible readers get inferences from the 
Bible text that are not justified by the text itself ! 
Here is a Bible student from the state of New York 
who is confident that his inferences are better than 
the known facts : 


In your Notes on Open Letters you say, under the discus- 
sion of ‘‘ When Quails were Sent,"’ that ‘flocks and herds 
cannot be carried over the desert on the hoof." Recent study 
has convinced me that the Hebrews did have their flocks and 
herds with them all the way. I trace evidences of them fre- 
quently. Exodus 12 : 38 indicates that they took their flocks 
with them, Exodus , & 3 indicates that their cattle were with 
them at Rephidim. xodus 19 : 1 shows that some beasts 
were with them. Numbers 11 : 22 shows that they had flocks 
when they left Sinai. Numbers 20 : 11 shows that their beasts 
were with them at Kadesh. Numbers 31 : 9 shows that they 
took flocks and herds as spoil. Numbers 32 : 16 tells us that 
some had flocks as they came near Canaan. Now is it not a 
fair inference that the Hebrews had their flocks and herds with 
them all the way? Doubtless, some perished, others were 
used for sacrifice, but is it not a fair inference that all the as | 
they had supplies from these herds and flocks to some extent 
Perhaps new ones were gotten from the tribes through which 
they passed, by purchase or by conquest; but it seems to me 
certain that the record indicates that their flocks and herds 
were with them all the way. 


Has the correspondent any fair reason, according 
to his own statement of the case, for supposing that 
the Israelites had with them flocks and herds all the 
way over the desert? It does not seem so. This 





question is, indeed, more important to the average 
Bible reader than the question whether there were 
flocks and herds on the hoof at the disposal of the 
Israelites from the beginning to the end of their jour- 


neying. In other words, are we justified in saying 
that the Bible teaches certain facts merely because 
there are several incidents mentioned that seem to 
accord with that view, while nothing is positively said 
on the other side? It is important for all to know 
whether this is the way to learn facts as to matters 
touched in the Bible pages. 

The Sinaitic desert, over which the Israelites jour- 
neyed, stands to-day much as it stood in the days of 
the exodus. There are portions of that desert over 
which flocks and herds could not travel on the hoof, 
or without wings. Yet here and there are wadies and 
ravines and oases where flocks could and do live. 
Wady Feiran, or Paran, as one approaches Mt. Sinai, 
and Kadesh-barnea, at the northern end of the route, 
are instances of this ; and there are many others. If, 
at such points, flocks and herds, as secured or as avail- 
able, are spoken of in the Bible records without 
mention of them at intervening places, is it fair to infer 
that flocks and herds were alike at all points? If a 
man telling of his journey over the Atlantic Ocean 
mentions that he stopped at Newfoundland, and at 
the Azores, and at St. Helena, and says nothing of 
the stretches of ocean between, is it fair to infer from 
his words that there is land above the ocean all the 
way across the Atlantic? 

If the correspondent had been over the route of the 
Israelites, as the Editor has been, he would not be 
so positive as to his view of the teachings of the 
Bible on the subject. And this suggests, as a lesson 
from this whole discussion, that Bible geography, like 
a Bible dictionary, is an important aid to an under- 
standing of the teachings of the Bible text. 


Pat 


How Far Will Prayer 
for Others be Availing ? 


God's promises of answers to the faith-filled prayer 
of his children are as thoroughly to be relied on as 
are the forces of gravitation or of electricity, yet there 
are ill-informed or unbelieving persons who have no 
confidence in either realm. It is important to know 
just what God's promises are, on what they are con- 
ditioned, and then to conform to those conditions. A 
Bible lover in New York state is questioning on these 
points, and writes : 


In view of commerts in your columns on a recent lesson 
concerning Moses and Aaron and Israel before Mt. Sinai, I 
am moved to inquire as to the conditions of availing interces- 
sory prayer. What may ordinary believers who are interested 
for the salvation of their fellows learn from this incident? To 
what extent may they build upon it? 

Neither Moses nor Aaron was an ‘‘ordinary be- 
liever,’’ or had only ordinary duties and responsibili- 
ties as to the Israelites. Each of them had been 
given special responsibility in that sphere, and could 
have confidence accordingly. Thus a parent has 
special responsibility with regard to his every child, 
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and can trust God accordingly in prayer. So as toa 
teacher concerning his every pupil. So as to a mes- 
senger of God concerning every needy soul to whom 
he has a message. These spheres and their limita- 
tions it is one’s duty to recognize. It is a Booddhistic 
idea, but not a Christian truth, that so much prayer 
brings so much blessing. That is why Booddhists 
start their prayer-wheels by a running stream, sup- 
posing it secures certain results by its mechanical 
turning day and night. Some Christians seem. to be 
influenced by this thought when they say that a cer- 
tain child will surely be saved because he is ‘‘a child 
of so many prayers,’’ as if the quantity, rather than 
the quality, of the prayers, would avail with God. 
But the many aspects of the whole subject of prayer, 
which have been treated for a score of years in these 
columns, cannot be covered in a brief paragraph in 
this department. Those desiring to consider the sub- 
ject more fully and in detail are referred to two little 
books, which contain much of what has appeared 
editorially on the subject in the Times, ‘‘ Prayer : Its 
Nature and Scope,’’ and ‘‘ Illustrative Answers to 
Prayer’’ (60 cents each). 


-— 


Was Moses a Redeemer, 
or an Intercessor ? 

Acts and words of persons told of in the Bible 
pages are of different values to truth-seeking readers. 
Some of them are as warnings, some of them are 
illustrative of the times and countries and customs of 
which they tell, and some of them tend to enforce 
important principles and truths elsewhere laid down 
for our guidance and instruction. But it is a great 
mistake to suppose that Abraham, or Moses, or 
David, or any such person, is given to us as an ever- 
correct example. There is but one Example given to 
us in the Bible, Old Testament or New. The vene- 
rable Dr. Leonard Bacon, speaking at one time of 
the varying standards of personal conduct told of in 
the Bible, said, ‘‘ Had Abraham lived in Connecti- 
cut in our day, and done as he did in his day, we 
should have put him in state-prison.'’ And as to our 
rule for judging Bible personages, he added : ‘‘ We 
are to judge conduct by the standards of their day. 
We are to judge character by the standard for all 
times.’’ This line of thought may be suggestive to 
an appreciative correspondent from Ohio, who is 
troubled about the words of Moses and the varicd 
comments on them, and who writes : 

In the lesson on ‘‘ Worshiping the Golden Calf'’ Moses 
says to God, ‘‘ Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin— ; and 
if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of ro book which thou hast 
written."' Dr. McLaren says, ‘‘ Noble as was Moses’ willing- 
ness to give himself as an atonement for the sins of the people, 
his offer could not be accepted.’ Dr. Goss associates it with 
the feeling that Paul had when he said, ‘‘ I could wish myself 
anathema for my brethren's sake.'’ Some of the writers in 
The Evangel are likewise moved to make Moses in this inci- 
dent a type of our Redeemer in offering his life an atonement 
for the people. I am unable to understand that the depen- 
dent clause ‘‘blot me out of thy book’’ rests upon the “if 
thou wilt,"’ but rather upon the ‘and if not,’’ which view 
seems to be supported by Psalm 106 : 23: ‘‘ Had not Moses 
his chosen stood before him [the Lord] in the breach.’’ When 
Moses pleads for the people, in response to the Lord's ‘' Let 
me alone that I may consume thera,"’ as a true leader he ap- 

als to God's promises to the patriarchs, and to God's honor 
in the eyes of the Egyptians. en he says, ‘‘ If thou wilt not 
[spare them], blot me —_ out of thy book.’’ I can appre- 
ciate the intercessory, but not the vicarious, likeness to our 
Redeemer.” 

The view of the Ohio writer would seem to be the right 
one. Itis evident that Moses had a loving interest in the 
people whom he led, and that he was willing to share 
with them the blame and the consequences of their 
sins. This we can understand, as it is in the line of 
a true devoted leader's generous conduct. Moses 
did not wish to live and be rewarded if all whom he 
loved and had lived for were destroyed for their mis- 
doing. But as to Moses’ giving his life as an atone- 
ment for the people, is it fair to say that that was his 
purpose? Why didn’t he ask to have the people 
forgiven and spared if he would die for them? It 
was only in case they were all destroyed that he ex- 
pressed his desire to die also. That is not our ordi- 
nary view of a redeemer. It was not the way with 
our Redeemer, and we bless God for that. It is a 
perilous thing to read our theological views into the 
Bible text, especially when the text reads the other 
way. One trouble about this whole matter is the use 
of the word ‘‘atonement."' Few persons know what 
the word ‘‘atonement’’ means as it is used in the 
Bible. Most persons do not know what they mean 
by it as they use it themselves, especially as applied 
to the conduct of one who pleads for a people who 
are to be destroyed before he atones for them. But 
all ought to be ready to admit that Moses was an in- 
tercessor, even if he was not a redeemer. 
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Rally Day the Church’s Opportunity 
Why, When, and How to Observe It 


The first of the Times’ practical suggestions to the Sunday-schools of North America on 
the observance of Rally Day, in preparation for the Honor List announced last week. 


HAT an opportunity Rally Day opens to the 
church! The pastor should see his opportu- 
nity to strengthen the church through the in- 

gathering efforts in behalf of the teaching department 
of the church. There can be no surer road toward 
the fulfilment of the church's mission than in this 
part of the ‘‘vineyard."’ Wherever the petty ‘‘dear- 
little-children’’ idea of the Sunday-school is absent, 
and the communicant membership of the church, to a 
greater or less extent, is found in classes in the Sun- 
day-school, the pastor will not be found worrying 
over the problem of reaching the masses, because the 
church zs reaching the masses. In Philadelphia, for 
instance, one of the largest churches in the world has 
been recruited from its Sunday-school. In this case 
the teaching service is emphasized as the principal 
service of the church, and not relegated to a place a 
good deal lower than the pulpit. When pastors fully 
appreciate the situation, and are willing to concede 
that there is no teaching unless some one learns, 
then will come an era when men will go to church, 
and old as well as young will be enrolled in the Sun- 
day-school. 


Why Observe the Day ? 

The observance of Rally Day as a call to fresh 
achievement goes back many years, and was called 
into service to arouse enthusiasm in the teaching 
service of the church. That it has accomplished its 
purpose is abundantly proven in the case of thousands 
of schools which are aggressively at work to bring in 
every soul in the community. A canvass of a neigh- 
borhood early in September brings to the attention of 
the church scores of people who would willingly be 
enrolled as members of a school if proper classes were 
arranged for them. As a rule, the communicant list 
of a church is much larger than the Sunday-school 
membership. This in itself usually indicates a wrong 
state of affairs, as the healthy church should look to 
its Sunday-school for its supply of members. There- 
fore the rally is needed to bring in from the highways 
and hedges every one able to come. The school at a 
low ebb in summer is given the opportunity to start 
afresh in its work when weather conditions are ‘such 
that all are willing to undertake new things to bring 
about Christ's kingdom on earth. Shall the oppor- 
tunity be lost? 


When to Observe the Day 

It doesn’t matter much which Sunday in Sep- 
tember or October is chosen for Rally Day. It used 
to be observed on the first Sunday in September, but 
many a City school found that its best workers were not 
‘‘in town’ so early in the fall, so that now the day 
is celebrated when the officers and teachers are settled 
in their homes again, ready for ‘‘ whatever their hands 
find to do.’’ People are likely to be settled in every 
corner of the country by the fourth or last Sunday of 
September, although some of the more southern points 
prefer to observe the first or second Sunday in October 
as the time. The country school is not hampered in 
this way, but can observe the day most general in its 
vicinity. When the working force is ready is, after all, 
the time to do the best work. This does not: mean, 
however, that the time to prepare for Rally Day is the 
last of September. The first day of September is late 
enough for active preparation, after a whole summer's 
thoughtful planning by the pastor and superintendent. 
Start the actual campaign on the first of September, 
and pursue it with increasing aggressiveness every 
day till September 28,—and don’t stop then. Keep 
the entnusiasm high from that time onward by setting 
every oe at work in the vineyard ! 


How to Start 

Horace Greeley’s advice as to the resumption of 
specie payments applies here. The way to start is to 
start! Nothing can be gained by using up valuable 
time in fruitless wondering how to have a Rally Day. 
Everything is gained by starting somehow. It must 


not be understood that the best way is to imitate an- 
other school, without any regard to local conditions. 
Local conditions have a great deal to do with a suc- 
cessful campaign for Rally Day—and after. The 
pastor is over all departments of the church, and he 
should lead in starting the campaign. The superin- 
tendent has his part in the important work of detail, 
and the teachers are to be depended on for help in 
reaching members of their classes and others. There 
can be no drones in the properly conducted campaign, 
and all depends on the willing service rendered by 
pastor, superintendent, assistants, secretary, librarian, 
and teachers. Suggestions from all the workers are 
needed to the best carrying out of the preparations, 
and should be honored with careful consideration by 
the superintendent. 


The Pastor’s Part 


The pastor should be as fully alive to the impor- 
tance of Rally Day as the superintendent. He should 
call officers and teachers together on the first of Sep- 
tember for the deliberate consideration of every sug- 
gestion for getting ‘‘the machinery’’ into thorough 
working order, that no stone may be left unturned in 
making a success of the day. The pastor can arrange 
an all-week rally, taking in every department of the 
church work, and on Rally Day have the whole day's 
services saturated with the rallying idea. The deco- 
rated church, the Scripture lessons, the music and 
singing and sermon, should all tell of the new life to 
be infused into the church's work; and the people 
should be aroused to a sense of their privileges in 
having a part in the work of the church. Above all, 
every member of the congregation should be shown, 
in no uncertain language, that the church requires its 
members to be instructed, and that every person, 
young or old, rich or poor, present or absent, who 
comes within the jurisdiction of the church, should 
not fail to immediately connect himself with the 
teaching department of his church. The Home 
Department and the Cradle Roll complete the equip- 
ment of the Sunday-school, so that now nobody 
should have an excuse for not being enrolled. 


The Superintendent’s Part 


On the superintendent often comes all the burden 
of bringing to a successful finish the preparations 
for Rally Day. This should be less and less so as 
the time approaches when pastor and officers and 
teachers co-operate with him in planning the details. 
But he must be responsible for the carrying out of 
house-to-house visitation, the making out and issuing 
of programs and invitations. He should be aided 
by a committee of represeptative workers in his 
school, and he should call them for a conference, 
whose object should be to work out the details of plans 
decided on by the pastor's conference. The house- 
to-house work for the neighborhood should be care- 
fully arranged. It is important that persons fitted for 
this work should be appointed. The best teachers 
may make the poorest canvassers, and, if so, can 
be used to better advantage in systematizing returns. 
All should have a part in the work, however, and 
pupils in the school might be used to advantage. 
This work need not call for expense, except for the 
printing of blanks, but much tact needs to be used 
by the canvasser. No sensational methods will be 
likely to afford permanent success in ingathering, 
and so it is better to rely on dignified methods for 
bringing in ‘‘ the unchurched,"’ ‘Once a member 
always a member’’ would be a good motto to act 
on, so that no enrolled member of the school can 
easily slip out without his absence being thoroughly 
investigated. The school will then be a hard one to 
get out of. Application cards, to be filled out by 
those who want to come in, in which the applicant 
subscribes to rules of the school, would be a good 
safeguard for the school. The program should not be 
a long one, but should have much variety in it. If 


there must be an address, it should be short and to the 


point. There should be good singing of substantial, 
singable hymns, and the Bible lesson of the day 
should be constantly in view. If the last Sunday in 
September is observed, the review lesson will prove 
one peculiarly adapted to the rallying idea, inasmuch 
as Israel frequently had its fresh rallies to duty. A 
souvenir program may be furnished, if it can be af- 
forded, and cards of invitation, to be distributed before 
the day, are attractive,—but these are luxuries. The 
primary department and the Cradle Roll should 
have important parts in the day’s doings, and the 
morning preaching service could be made into a 
service for the Home Department. Everything 
should be done to indicate that the church is not 
satisfied with the accomplishments of the past, how- 
ever much has been done, and everybody must be 
stirred to the realization that greater things are in 
store for the future. Whate®er plans are made, the 


superintendent should not fail to enter his school in 
the Rally Day Honor List described in The Sunday 
School Times for August 9. The smallest school as 
well as the largest stands the same chance of winning 
the honor. 

















The Teacher’s Part 

Pupils should help to make Rally Day a red-letter 
day. The teacher must be depended upon to direct 
the work of his class, and to see to it that every mem- 
ber has been notified to be present with an offering, 
so that the class shall help to put the school on the 
Honor List. If the class is carrying no ‘‘ dead 
wood,’’ it ought not to be difficult to have every 
member present. Such an occasion shows the need of 
organized classes. With such an auxiliary, the teacher 
would find the club idea a great aid to bringing in 
every member. The ‘‘public sentiment’’ of the 
loyal members would not allow of absentees, and the 
full classes and a full school would thus be assured. 
If there is no class organization, then the teacher 
should begin his campaign by writing a letter to each 
of his pupils, if the class is not too large, asking the 
pupil to be sure to come, and to see that the other 
members are present. This will make his loyalty 
show itself, and good results will follow. Class sou- 
venirs, as a rule, should be discouraged, as this might 
foster jealousies among classes. If souvenirs are to 
be given, they should be given through the superin- 
tendent to the whole school. 

Watch the columns of The Sunday School Times 
for tested Rally Day plans and methods, and send 
information about your own plans to the Editor, for 
the benefit of other workers. An interesting Rally 
Day scriptural reading service will shortly be pub- 
lished here, and a multitude of other good ‘‘ home- 
made’’ ideas. The advertising columns will tell 
about the published helps and exercises. 
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Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 


letter, Any book mentioned here may be ordered from the Times. 
Back numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy. 


“ 


I wish to get a certificate to give my scholars, showing their 
record for even three months. I think the plan is called the 
Royal Army plan. They are to make a certain number, and 
then get the certificate. Have you anything of the kind ? 

The Loyal Sunday-school Army plan is evidently re- 
ferred to. W. B. Jacobs, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
should be addressed in relation to this plan. 
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Do you know of any helps or instructions that I could get 
that would enable me to conduct a blackboard in the Sunday- 
school ? 

**What Any One Can Do with a Blackboard ”’ is an 
article that would be likely to help a beginner in black- 
board work. This was contributed to the Times of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1900, by Florence H. Darnell, who is author, also, 
of ‘“*The Blackboard Class’’ (Wilde. 25 cents). Two 
other first-class books on this subject are ‘* The Blackboard 
in Sunday-school,’’ by Henry Turner Bailey (Wilde. 75 
cents), and ‘‘The Blackboard in the Sunday-school,’’ by 
Frederica Beard (New York : Jesse Haney& Co. $1.50). 
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Shall We Send Our Girl to Boarding-School ? 


By . M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., President of Vassar College 


answer. “dealt. home is the 
place for the daughter's life, and, 

if ideals were always actualized, 
only loss could accrue from any 
plan of education which separates 
the girl from the family life. Still 
assuming ideal conditions, nothing can take the place 
of the mother's love and sympathy, of the father’s 
counsel and help, of the unrivaled aid of the brother's 
criticism, which, more friendly than it sometimes 
seems, enables a girl to see many things ‘‘in a white 
light." Nowhere else can there be such wise discern- 
ment of the dangers and helps of various companion- 
ships, and nowhere else such daily stimulus toward 
the realization of one’s best, as in the normal home 
life. If homes and the educational advantages near 
them were always ideal, there would be little occasion 
to ask our question, 

But alas! ideal homes, ideal parents, and sur- 
rounding ideal educati®mal opportunities, are as rare 
as other idealities in the world of fact. Home influ- 
ence is not always wholesome, parental affection is 
frequently unwise, and good schools are distributed 
without any apparent regard to the ideal parent and 
the ideal conditions of home life. It is not for us 
here to discuss the reasons for the fact. It may be 
due to parental conditions, or, with equal likelihood, 
to the disposition of the child, or to natural antago- 
nism of temperaments, or to conditions for which 
neither parent nor child can be held responsible, but 
which grow out of providential circumstances which 
limit opportunity in the else advantageous surround- 
ings of the home. Any of these conditions may make 
the temporary absence of the daughter from the home 
most desirable. 
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For example, the qualifying conditions may be ill- 
ness in the amily, imposing a drain on the daughter, 
if she is kept at home, absolutely inconsistent with 
any educational opportunity ; or, it may be such a 
case as would render the absence of a young daughter 
from the home a vast and needed relief from the extra 
heavy burden of her watch-care and training. In 
either condition the good school would become a 
refuge, and would supply, besides a normal education, 
the very care and direction that the home in question 
cannot give. Many a young girl's life is circum- 
scribed and limited for all the years to come because 
she is kept at home when home conditions warrant 
nothing that the ideal home must supply. 

In this connection a word may be offered regarding 
the value, to the health of the girl, of a change of climate 
when the home chances to be in a neighborhood un- 
favorable for her peculiar physical needs, Frequently 
a change to a favorably situated school would secure 
better health in the critical years of her young life. 

More frequently the limit to the normal influence 
of t @ home i is in its social relations. The social de- 
man 7 on many a household are so continuous as to 
make impossible the daughter's quiet, steady attention 
to her school work. It is too much to expect,of a 
young American that she concentrate on her studies 
while her home is the center of social functions. 

As the girl grows, it is not impossible that her own 
social relations may make boarding-school the only 
resort promising a sober and wise training. The dis- 
traction of mind and consumption of energy involved 
for some girls in the social indulgences permitted 
them is incompatible with a sound education, and 
safety is found only in the regular, prescribed life of 
a school presided over by a sane woman who ‘‘ knows 
girls,"’ ‘and can hold them to work without suppress- 
ing the girlhood in them, 


Still another condition limiting the ideal influence 
of a home may be the lack of good schools in one’s 
town or city. It is a deplorable fact that many of our 
cities and towns, to say nothing of our villages, fur- 
nish no facilities for a sound mental training. The 
boarding-school again becomes a refuge,—adding to 
intellectual training the influences which make for 
character, and supplying in its degree the restraints 
and inspiration of a wisely governed home. 

One other un-ideal condition may be named, among 
many that must be passed over. The uncontrolled, 
or uncontrollable, daughter is not unknown in some 
homes. Not infrequently such a girl bends at once 
to ‘‘a foreign yoke,’’ and recognizes (what she may 
never learn at home) that infraction of law brings 
penalty, and that obedience is the pathway to happi- 
ness, and the boarding-school saves many a one that the 
home can never educate. The notion, however, that 
boarding-schools are chiefly designed for such as can- 
not be governed at home is in no degree supported 
by their success in such instances. 

Our question would be easy to answer if only one 
particular definite sort of girl were the object of their 
care. Its difficulty, in any given case, grows out of 
the fact that we must study the girl and the home and 
the school, and their various surrounding conditions ; 
and so we have a problem for which there is no 
single rule, and to which we can give no general 
answer sufficing for every case. 

Throughout we assume that the boarding-school 
is a good one. There are boarding-schools and 
boarding-schools, and one who is considering the 
sending of a girl away to school must remember that 
fact, and infer from it that a school may be just the 
place for one girl, and not the fittest for another. 
Every good school keeps definitely in view all the 
social, moral, and spiritual values, as well as the intel- 
lectual ; but one may have a principal who has the 
knack of giving the school the atmosphere of a home, 
another may be peculiarly adapted to awaken a dull 
pupil or inspire the deficient and unsuccessful ; an- 
other may have special power in drawing out the shy 
and distrustful ; another may know better than others 
how to awaken and arouse to the best possible effort. 
There are many women in these schools who are do- 
ing for our girls all that wise mothers do, and, besides 
educating them, in the narrow sense, are inspiring 
them with the best ideals of womahly life. 

But when we have suggested these lines along 
which we may work, the practical difficulty comes 
back to every parent,—the balance of the possibility 
of great gain to the girl against the dreadful loss to 
the home involved in the daughter's absence. Two 
considerations may be indicated that may affect one’s 
decision where no abnormal conditions exist. 
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If a girl is going to college, and so must be absent 
from home four years, then, if all conditions for her 
training are favorable at home, it would seem wise to 
have her preparatory training there. Of course, the 
conditions are frequently unfavorable, and then the 
issue is between the giving up of the great ulterior 
advantages and the making of the present sacrifice, — 
and here the general principle is always in order that 
parents are rearing their children chiefly for the chil- 
dren's sake rather than their own. 

If there is no thought of sending the girl to college, 
then the advantage of a year or two away from home 
in circumstances advantageous to general training 
may well be set against the sacrifice involved in the 
daughter's absence. Experience shows that the 
broader companionship and more varied relations 
involved in the boarding-school life tend to widen 
mental and social interests, and to give to the after 
life, especially through the friendships so formed, 





Problems of our children’s schooling are not to be lightly considered and answered. 


In order to assist 


parents in determining what to consider in sending their children to school, The Sunday School Times has 
secured a series of noteworthy articles from some of the foremost writers and educators in this country, and has 


already begun their publication in these columns. 
are yet to be SS: 

“ The Character Training of Naval Cadets.” 
the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

« What Constitutes a Good School for Boys?” 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 

“ The Boy and Athletics.” 


College (published herewith). 
“ 


By Robert E. Speer. 
** Shall We Send Our Girl to Boarding-School?” 


all We Send Our Boy to Boarding-School ?” 
of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College (published July 12, 1902). 


The articles and their writers are as follows (the first three 
By Commander Richard Wainwright, Superintendent of 
By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D., President of the 


By President J. M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., of Vassar 
By Charles F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D., President 
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much added sweetness and charm. In a good 
school, too, there is likely to be a sharper concentra 
tion of the mind on study than niost homes permit 
The risks are, of course, commensurate. All of our 
opportunities may be ill used as well as well used 
Broadening is not always bettering. But this risk we 
must take for our children as well as ourselves, and 
at home as well as abroad. No defenses we can set 
up will secure them from attack, and the self-reliance 
and sound independence, and the deepened apprecia- 
tion of home and parents. so often cultivated and 
increased by their absence from home, must go far te 
balance any special advantage involved in the jealous 
and watchful love of the parental and home en- 
vironment. 


PouGHKEEPsIE, N. Y. 
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Sunsets 
By Jeannette McMillan 


MONG the foothills of the Catskill Mountains, 
back of the road, and amid waving fields of 
grain, stands an old farm-house, the very em- 

bodiment of quietness and peace. Around are hills, 
beautiful in their verdure, strong and restful in their 
immovableness, and giving to the landscape a sense 
of rest for the weary one seeking quiet from the noise 
and bustle of the great city. 

Back of the house is a lane extending nearly a mile 
between the hills, and here, if anywhere, are sunsets 
to be seen that could never be reproduced on can- 
vas, — sunsets that awaken a feeling of communion 
with ‘* Him that is invisible’’ as nothing else can. 

Will you come with me this summer evening, and 
view one from my favorite resting-place beside the old 
rail fence? The air is sweet with the fragrance of the 
wild-grape blossoms, and filled with the song of the 
birds as they chant their evening song. Do you hear 
them away down at the end of the glen? Now it 
comes nearer and nearer as one after another of the 
little feathered songsters takes up the sweet notes, and 
passes them on until it seemis as if hundreds, as far as 
the ear can reach, are sweetly singing. 

But across the glen, and over the western hills, 
there is a rosy tint beginning to steal as ‘‘ Old Sol,”’ 
without any audible sound, says ‘‘ Good-night.’’ 
The rose-tints deepen, and those fleecy clouds take 
on the hue till the whole heavens are aflame, and 
** declare,’’ in solemn stillness, ‘‘ the glory of God."’ 

Do you see the bits of blue nestling below those 
fiery summits, and the pale blue and gray, with the 
misty purple of those clouds stretching far, far away 
in the distance until lost to view? And see! At the 
end of the glen the clouds have formed a bridge 
across from hill to hill,—touched, too, with the same 
crimson beauty. An awe creeps over you, —a solemn 
hush, and there is a feeling that somehow you are 
nearer your heavenly Father in this spot than in any 
other. 

But look! Behind you the eastern sky has caught 
the radiance, and is flushed and beauteous under the 
good-night kisses of the God of day. The scene 
changes rapidly. Now it is a dense black cloud, 
rimmed with a golden splendor ne'er seen in any 
work of man, but even this is soon touched with the 
beautiful glow. And so the lights change, and the 
visions we see are flitting fast. The little birds below 
catch the solemn stillness, and sing in ever sleepier 
tones till all is quiet, the glory faded away, and night 
reigns supreme. 

This is only one of many pictures, ever changing, 
seen night after night in this beautiful bit of God's 
world ; and if you stay awhile you will go home with 
the memory of them clinging to you many, many 
days, and be the better for your work in this busy 
world, after all this beauty. 

But .I want to show you another sunset in these 
same mountains. It was on a September day last 
year, coming down the Hudson River. It was late 
in the afternoon, and nearing the sunset hour. Over 
the Catskills, and enshrouding them, was a gray veil 
of mist ; only the tops of the mountains were visible. 
The outlook was rather dreary, and not at all inspir- 
ing. Suddenly the setting sun parted the mist on the 
mountains, and from top to bottom came a pathway 
of golden light. At the top, wondrous to behold, was 
a perfect representation of a city wall and open gate- 
way, formed by the misty clouds; while back of the 
wall, and through the gateway, was seen the glorious 
golden light. All around was gray and misty. 

I touched my traveling companion on the arm, and 
said, ‘‘ Look.’’ She did, then turned to me, and 
softly said, ‘‘ And the streets of the city are of pure 
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gold.’’ I nodded, my heart was too full of the beauty 
for words. It seemed as if the heavens had opened, 
and revealed a little of what that city must be, where 
‘«there shall be no night, and they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth 
them light, and the Lamb is the light thereof.’’ 

The beautiful scene quickly faded, but the memory 
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of it, and the feeling of thankfulness that, safe in that 
city, amid all its glory, are so many loved ones 
already gathered, lingers with me yet. Thank God 
for all the sunsets in your life, with their visions of 
the ‘‘ many mansions,"’ and their lessons of trust and 
peace. 

New York Cliry. 
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The King’s Dinner to Half a Million Poor 


By Harry Steele 


Morrison, Author of “A Yankee Boy's Success,” etc. 





NE of the interesting 
events which was not 
postponed in connec- 

tion with the coronation of 
King Edward, was the great 
‘dinner to London's poor on 
July 5. When His Majesty 
was taken ill, it was sup- 
posed that the great charity 
would not take place, but 
orders were issued that no 
change was to be made. The 
King realized what a tre- 
mendous disappointment a 
postponement would be to 
the thousands of London's 
poor who had been looking 
forward to the event for 
months. 

It was an experience to be 
in London on that eventful 
dinner-day, and watch the 
feeding of five hundred 
thousand people. It was 
pleasant to reflect that, on 
this day of days, the demon 
Hunger would look in vain 
for his victims in the world’s 
metropolis, which is so often 
his happy hunting-ground. 
Only those who have fed a 
starving man know the chas- 
tened joy the giver feels ; 
and it was indeed a right 
royal charity for King Ed- 
ward to feed half a million 
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Harry Steele Morrison is the Yankee boy who, 
when sixteen years old, worked his way to Europe 
and interviewed Gladstone, Queen Victoria, Kin 
Leopold, President Faure, and many another worl 
On this trip he washed dishes going 
over, and came back as a cabin passenger. 
book telling of his travels, and his public addresses, 
have already introduced him to a large audience on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
years he has made three trips to Europe and one 
In a letter to the Editor 
he adds, ‘‘ All my journeys have been undertaken 
with a serious object in view, and it would be well 
for you to emphasize this fact, lest some youngsters 
may be persuaded to go and do likewise for the 


Morrison's second trip was to the Paris Expo- 
sition and the Passion Play at Oberammergau. In 
Rome he saw the Pope, and in Paris. he was pre- 
sented to the Shah of Persia. 
around the world as master-at-arms on an army 
transport from New York to Manila, and as assistant 
quartermaster's clerk from Nagasaki to San Fran- 
his way, and returning with more 
money than when he started, having visited Gibral- 
tar, Spain, Morocco, Malta, Egypt. Arabia, Cey- 
apore, the Philippines, C 
Although deeply disappointed at the postponement 
of the Coronation this spring, Mr. Morrison was 
enabled to visit one of the rehearsals in Westminster 
Abbey, and made good use of his eyes and note- 


In a later issue he will tell the readers of the 
Times of the splendors of the Abbey in its decora- 
tions for the postponed Coronation. 
there will appear in these columns, in connection 
with the lessons on Paul, a sketch by Mr. Morrison 
of the scene of Paul's shipwreck on the island of 
Mr. Morrison, not yet twenty-two years 
old, has just been appointed assistant editor of 
published by 
Branch of the Young Men's Christian Association 


desired to give the dinner, 
it was said that the royal 
pleasure was impossible to 
fulfil, but a way was found 
to overcome every obstacle. 
It was believed at first to be 
quite out of the question to 
serve hot potatoes in suf- 
ficient quantity for some of 
the districts. With the exist- 
ing cooking machinery this 
was, indeed, impossible. 
There weré not sufficient 
portable boilers in London. 
At Fulham this difficulty 
existed, and was met in a 
novel way. The engineer 
of a factory next the Bishop's 
Park, where the dinner was 
to be, hit upon the idea of 
laying a huge steam-pipe 
from the factory to the 
grounds. At frequent inter- 
vals a short pipe projected, 
terminating in a thirty-six 
gallon barrel of potatoes. 
The vegetables were covered 
with water, which was then 
boiled by steam. When 
ready the barrels were emp- 
tied of water, and carried 
direct to the tables, where 
the potatoes were served 
steaming hot. 

Each dinner served was 
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poor people, many of whom 

seldom have a decent meal. It may be supposed that 
he was gratified at the result of his plans, for every- 
thing progressed without a hitch. It has long been 
known that King Edward has an unusual apprecia- 
tion of misfortune, and this great dinner was another 
proof that he knows better than many of his well-to-do 
subjects what sadness, suffering, and bitter struggles, 
confront the citizens of London. he desired that the 
poor and unfortunate should share in the general re- 
joicing of Coronation Week, and sent his check for a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to pay for the 
dinners. 

Those who enjoyed the King’s hospitality were the 
poorest of the poor. They included married couples 
with families, whose joint earnings do not exceed six 
dollars weekly ; married couples with one child only, 
whose earnings do not exceed five dollars ; childiess 
couples earning four dollars and a half and iess ; and 
single persons earning not more than three dollars 
per week. Widows and others in receipt of outdoor 
relief were also eligible. More than half a million 
such were found in London. 

No stringent investigations into character and ante- 
cedents were made when people applied for tickets, 
but it was impossible for the vicious and the ne’ er-do- 
well to gain admittance to the dining-halls. The 
method of dividing the dinners into districts, each 
managed by its local overseers, made this distinction 
possible. There were over three hundred dining- 
places throughout the metropolis, and it occupied 
over four hours to serve the throng of ticket-holders. 
One hundred thousand persons were engaged in cook- 
ing, carving, and serving, the majority of these help- 
ers being voluntary,—for when an emperor gives, 
others must give also. The King’s gift of dinner was 
backed up in a noble way by innumerable rich citi- 
zens, who came forward with a prodigious quantity 
of accessories, with pianos, utensils, and souvenirs, 
and by a whole army of entertainers to amuse the 
guests while eating. Over fifteen hundred singers, 
elocutionists, etc., and nearly five hundred pianists, 
volunteered their services. 

When it became known in London that the King 


supposed to cost about thirty 
cents, and, considering that 
the caterers were really losing money, that was about 
the price a very excellent dinner should cost. The 
menu of the dinner at the Guildhall, which was the 
same, essentially, as the dinners in other parts, was as 
follows : 
Rump steak and kidney pies. 
Veal and ham pies. 
Roast ribs and sirloins of beef. 
Pressed beef. 
Boiled round o1 beef. 
c10t potatoes. 
Fruit tarts. 
Bread, butter, and cheese. 
Lime juice and ginger beer. 


Hams. 


Over three hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
meat had to be procured to satisfy the appetites of the 
poor, and two hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
bread were bought. It was said that the ginger beer 
and lime juice furnished would float a fleet of twelve 
yachts, each with a displacement of five tons. Over 
ninety miles of paper was used in place of table- 
cloths, and seven hundred and eighty miles of plank- 
ing was cut up to build the tables. In some districts 
the accessories of the dinner were especially good. 
In Westminster, for instance, the poor enjoyed five 
thousand bottles of piccalilli. In another district 
they had Yorkshire relish instead. There was 
plenty of mustard everywhere, and in all over twelve 
tons of salt and six tons of mustard were used. The 
cooking of the dinner was in progress a full week. 

On the everitful Saturday there was music and re- 
joicing all over London. Such signs were quite in 
order on account of the King’s rapid recovery from 
his illness. Forty-six-bands of music had been sup- 
plied by the London County Council, and these were 
busy from eleven in the morning until three in the 
afternoon. The four hundred and eighteen pianists 
must have had tired fingers when their voluntary ser- 
vice was finished, for wherever I went there was 
music in the air. The King’s Coronation Dinner 
must go down in history as one of the most remarka- 
ble victories of organization ever won, for in no dis- 
trict was there any disturbance worth mentioning. 
The people seemed to appreciate the compliment 
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offered them, and they had good reason to. It was 
not a tabloid dinner,—corned beef and bare necessi- 
ties, —but an ample feast of good things, with luxu- 
ries of flowers and music. 

It had been a part of the arrangements for the King 
and Queen to visit the various dining-places, and in 
the regretable absence of their majesties visits were 
paid to most of the districts by members of the royal 
family while the repast was in progress. They were 
cordially greeted by the half-million guests, and, no 
doubt, they reported to the King how his generosity 
had been received. As a coronation celebration the 
dinner was an entire success, and as a result King 
Edward is nearer and dearer to some half-million of 
his subjects than he has ever been before. 

New York City. 


oe 
Old Catalogs 


By John Mervin Hull 


ATALOGS are supposed to be the dullest kind 
of reading, but some of them become very in- 
teresting when they are old. I have often seen 

a group of people gathered in front of an ‘‘antique’’ 
shop on one of Boston's busy streets, reading with 
great interest an old catalog that is displayed there. 
It was originally printed on cloth, and it is gummed 
to a piece of pasteboard to keep it in shape. This 
is the way it begins : 


Camp Hooker, Budd’s Ferry, Md. 
October, 1861, to March, 1862 
Blockade of the Potomac 
MESS 2 
Sergeant Hugh Cummings. 
Corp’! Albert A. Farnham. 
7 Horace F. Brown, 
Bird, Wm. G. 
Clark, Wm. H. 
And so on,—nineteen names in all. What made the 
people linger there? Not the national fame of any 
of these names, but this strip of cloth has become a 
witness to the fact that these men responded to their 
country’s call, and did faithfully even the common- 
place duties that were assigned to them. 

In looking over the old catalogs of the country 

academy that I attended years ago, I find these names - 
Redfield Proctor. 
Alanson W. Beard. 
Clara Converse. 
Geo. B. Burbank. 

In the old catalogs these names are simply the 
record of students at the academy. But it is a matter 
of much interest to me to note that two of these have 
become prominent in our national history, that one is 
a devoted and successful missionary in Japan, and 
that the other, as a civil engineer, has harnessed 
Niagara, and made the mighty cataract work for hu- 
manity. And so the old catalog becomes a witness to 
the fact that these students used their opportunities of 
education as steps to useful lives. 

I have an old Book that contains many ancient 
catalogs of men in connection with many ages and 
historic deeds. Here is one of them : 


‘**Then the Levites, 

jeshua, 

Kadmiel, 

Bani, 

Hashabniah, 

Sherebiah, 

Hodijah, 

Shebaniah, 

Pethaniah, 
said, Stand up and bless the Lord your God for ever and ever : 
and blessed be thy glorious name, which is exalted above all 
blessing and praise.” 

To a careless reader these names appear to be only 
unpronounceable transliterations of ancient Hebrews. 
But look closer. These men did three things, —they 
kept their identity as the people of God even in cap- 
tivity, they kept their faith enthusiastic through the 
days of oppression, they vigorously stirred up others 
to praise God. Their uncouth names are worthy to 
have a place of honor in the imperishable Bock, 

Now, here is a new catalog that will some time be old : 

John Wright. 

Comfort Strong. 

Paul True. 

Mary Singer. 
And soon. You see, of course, that your name is 
among them,—in the school catalog, in the Sunday- 
school list, on the committees of the Young People’s 
Society. When this new catalog is old, will it be a 
witness to your appreciation of your privileges, to your 
faithful study, and to your fidelity to every daily duty ? 


MALDEN, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Our Children’s Singing: 1. The Choice of Tunes 
By Louis F Benson, D.D., Editor of the Presbyterian Sunday-School Hymnal 


HE year 1789 witnessed a great occasion in 

* the uneventful parish life of the Presbyterian 

+, Church at the Forks of the Neshaminy. 

Q qd i This wes no less than a ‘‘ public concert, 

given by Mr. Spicer, master in sacred music, 

under the superintendency of the Rev. Mr. Irwin, 

pastor of that church."’ A full account of the occa- 

sion was yrinted, and has now come to light, bound 

uy with sundry other pamphlets in an old volume 
lettered (not very winsomely) as «+ Tracts."’ 

The sermon op psaimody preached on the occasion 
by the Rev. Samuel Blair has lost its effervescence 
with the-lapse of years. . Not so with a letter record- 
ing the observations of a sprightly lady who had come 
far to be present, and whom ‘the fout ensemble 
inspired with a very charming sentiment.’’ She 
pictures an audience of between eleven and twelve 
hundred, and some two hundred and fifty singers 
‘arranged in the order of the art in the front floor of 
the gallery,’’ weii dressed in rural simplicity and ele- 
gance, and many of the girls really very handsome. 
She reports the singers well practiced, ‘‘ the several 
parts of counter, treble, tenor, and bass so judiciously 
adjusted and proportioned, and the time so accurately 
observed, that not a jar of any kind of insipidity or 
dissonance offended the ear.’ Never, she declares, 
had she been more pleased with any public entertain- 
ment than with the concert at Neshaminy. And, lest 
her correspondent chide her enthusiasm, she suggests 
that the latter's knowledge of these people was prior 
to the many liberal improvements made since the 
civil revolution, and ‘‘ before they had met with a 
Spicer to instruct and polish them in the arts of 
musical devotion."’ 

we 

This record, on its face, seems fitted to gratify 
those among us who are conservative in the matter of 
Sunday-school psalmody. They have always main- 
tained that the old church tunes are best for young 
people, whe are ready to sing them enthusiastically 
under proper encouragement ; and they are refreshed 
by what seems a corroboration of their position, all 
the more welcome to a conservative for its flavor of 
antiquity. But one who is able to read between the 
lines of this record knows well how far from any such 
seemings the actual facts were. } 

What really moved the good people of Neshaminy 
to publish their exploit was their happy sense of de- 
liverance from the old psalm tunes. The practice of 
lining the psalms and musical indifference had made 
of congregational singing an infliction not longer to 
be borne, ‘‘the temples of religion,’ in the words of 
Mr. Blair, ‘‘drolling out the tones of ill-measured 
dulness, or jarring with harsh discord."’ The re- 
formers at Neshaminy evidently determined to adopt 
Calvin's advice to the Council of Geneva, and to be- 
gin a bettering of the psalmody by teaching the 
young people how to sing; and so Mr. Spicer was 
called in. 

Mr. Spicer was professionally connected with a 
movement for the improvement of psalmody then in 
progress, of which the history remains to be written. 
It seems to have had Philadelphia for its center, and 
for its leader Andrew Adgate, soon to fall a victim to 
his devotion to the yellow-fever sufferers. Adgate 
edited and published tune and instruction books, and 
Spicer taught classes out of them. Both men were 
disciples of William Billings of Boston, an eccentric 
tanner and self-taught musician, who had composed 
and introduced in the churches his tunes of a fuguing 
character, which just then were the very latest thing 
in music. 

Mr. Spicer brought to Neshaminy, we may be sure, 
a supply, at market rates, of the Philadelphia «* Har- 
mony and Rudiments of Music,"’ by A. Adgate, P. V.A., 
in some éditions of which Mr. Spicer himself appears 
as co-editor. And, as the present writer turns the 
leaves of a copy of that book, out of which his grand- 
mother used to sing, he could, he thinks, name some 
of the tunes used at Neshaminy. There was Bill- 
ings’s own masterpiece, ‘‘ Majesty,"’ with his ‘‘ Wash- 
ington’ and the rest, Swan's *‘ Bristol,’’ and Edson’s 
‘« Greenfield,"’ and also (who that knows the human 
heart can doubt it?) the ‘‘ New Jersey’’ and *«Car- 
lisle*’ of Mr. Spicer himself. One can almost survey 





Editor’s Note.—In the Times of May 3 Dr. Benson wrote on 
“The Choice of Hywns."’ In ‘* Notes on Open Letters" of 
August a the subject ‘What Are the Best Sunday-school 
Hymns?" was considered. The present article will be fol- 
lowed by a third frora Dr. Benson, concluding this series. 


the scene at the concert when the months of practice 
are ended, and share something of the excitement of 
attack as one part after another successively rushes 
into the fray. Was not, indeed, Mr. Billings’s own 
description of the new music an unconscious prophecy 
of this occasion? ‘‘It has more than twenty times 
the power of the old, slow tunes, each part straining 
for mastery and victory, the audience entertained and 
delighted, their minds surpassingly agitated and ex- 
tremely fluctuated, sometimes declaring for one part, 
and sometimes for another. Now the solemn bass 
demands their attention, next the manly tenor, now 
the lofty counter, now the volatile treble, now here, 
now there, now here again,—oh, ecstatic! Rush on, 
you sons of harmony !”’ 

Such was the new music, and such the way of its 
coming to Neshaminy. There is something curiously 
familiar about that way. One feels that the old rec- 
ord is not really ancient history, but rather the begin- 
nings of modern conditions in psalmody. Mr. Spicer 
still stands where he stood then, as representing its 
professional and business side And what catches 
the attention, perhaps more readily in the record than 
in actual experience, is the fact that the calling in of 
the business element somehow involves a complete 
transformation of the character of the psalmody itself. 
The old church tunes are laid aside when Mr. Spicer 
comes. He has his own tune-book to sing from, and 
to sell. Mr. Spicer, in other words, assumes the 
whole privilege and responsibility in the matter of the 
choice of tunes for the young people. It vested in 
him without protest at Neshaminy, and throughout 
the Sunday-school world of to-day this prerogative of 
the choice of tunes is seldom claimed by the authori- 
ties of church or school. It has been left in Mr. 
Spicer's hands. He chooses the tunes and makes 
the books. They pay for the books, and sing the 
tunes, their actual choice ranging only between him 
and some rival in the enterprise of furnishing tunes. 

Yes, the conditions inaugurated at Neshaminy 
have been constant ever since, but the enthusiasm 
which welcomed them has, no doubt, experienced a 
great falling off. Perhaps the novelty of the thing 
has had time to wear away since 1789, or perhaps it 
is that Mr. Spicer has overreached himself in his 
efforts to keep ‘‘the new music”’ still new and still 
‘‘entertaining'’ to singers and audience now some- 
what jaded. Be that as it. may, there exists, beyond 
question, a widespread dissatisfaction with our mod- 
ern Sunday-school psalmody,—with the character of 
the tunes, and with their effects upon the character 
of those taught them in the home of religious edu- 
cation. 

ee 

And what this state of mind needs before it can 
find a remedy for the trouble it so plainly sees is that 
it see the cause of the trouble with equal plainness. 
And that is what the old record reveals. It shows 
how the spiritual interests concerned in young peo- 
ple's psalmody have unthinkingly given over the 
important matter of the choice of their tunes to the 
business interests that make up and sell tune-books. 
That being done, what has since happened happened 
naturally and inevitably. If the providing of tunes 
becomes a business, it becomes subject to the condi- 
tions of enterprising trade. It seeks ready popularity 
and quick sales. No essential difference of motive or 
method can be expected to divide the purveyors of 
the people’s songs, whether called sacred or secular ; 
and popular waves of ‘‘rag-time’’ music are, under 
such conditions, as inevitable in the schools as in 
homes or street. 

The natural remedy consists simply in a fuller 
understanding of the spiritual values of the music 
taught in Sunday-school, and in getting back the 
choice of tunes into the hands of those who are 
thinking earnestly and prayerfully of what is for the 
young people's good, thinking only of that, and of 
themselves and their percentages not at all. It 
would be a calamity if a reaction from present condi- 
tions should result in a clamor for the return of young 
people’s psalmody to what it was ‘‘ before they had 
met with a Spicer to instruct and polish them in the 
arts of musical devotion.’ For that was a time of 
great musical ignorance and indifference, and at heart, 
perhaps, of no greater reverence than now. We could, 
for ourselves, welcome Mr. Spicer to Neshaminy, but 
we should none the less look askance at Mr. Spicer’s 
wares. 
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The Stray-Sunbeam Gatherers 
By Willametta A. Preston 


+ ETS gather up the sunbeams,"’ sang Effie 
Lloyd, as she worked among her flowers. 

‘* You'd better, they get so dreadfully scat- 
tered. Some folks has more’n their share, like your 
posies there, and some don't get any."’ 

Effie looked up in surprise. She had thought she 
was all alone, but there stood an old’ woman in a 
rusty black gown and bonnet, with a large bundle in 
her arms. Her face was scarred and wrinkled, but 
she had a kindly smile. 

‘* Won't you sit down hepe in the shade, and rest?" ° 
asked Effte politely, pulling forward a garden chair. 
Then she ran into the house, returning in a minute 
with a glass of rich, creamy milk. ‘‘ Maybe you'd 
like that,’’ she said timidly. 

‘*Thank you kindly,’’ said the old woman, drink- 
ing it eagerly. ‘‘That’s a stray sunbeam that you 
found and gave me. Do you see what I mean? | 
haven't tasted food to-day."’ 

‘‘Come in, and mama will give you lots,’’ said 
Effie eagerly. 

‘‘In a minute, dearie. I want to tell you about 
the sunbeams. When I wasa little girl, mother used 
to tell me that anything I wanted and couldn't have 
was a sunbeam gone astray. So, whenever one 
strayed away from me, I was to hunt up one for 
somebody else, and perhaps somebody would find 
mine and bring it back to me. It made it lots easier 
to bear disappointments to think they were only stray 
sunbeams, and all my life I've done the little I could 
to send back those I’ve seen going astray. Now you 
look like a veritable sunshine gatherer, and, when I 
heard you sing ‘Gather up the sunbeams,’ I thought 
of mother and the stray ones. Now I'll go in to see 
your mother. I used to know her years ago.” 

Effie had a new thought. It took shape presently, 
when Saidie Bell came over to play with her. 

‘*Saidie, let's have a new society.’’ 

‘* What kind ?’’ asked Saidie eagerly. 

‘*Let’s be sunshine gatherers."' And Effie told 
her friend what the old woman had said. ‘Let's 
gather up the stray sunbeams, and give them to 
somebody in the shadow.”’ 

That was a new idea, and Saidie agreed at once. 

‘« Will it be just you and I, or shall we ask the 
rest of the girls to join us?’’ she asked. 

‘* Let’s have May and Helen and Gracie, that will 
be five of us. We won't tell anybody what we're 
doing, either. Then they'll be surprised."’ 

‘Oh! a secret society. Goodie! goodie!’' And 
Saidie ran off after the other girls, and then and there 
the sunbeam gatherers were organized. 

The rule of the society was for each member to 
find one sunbeam a day, and set it straight. 

‘*There’s Mrs. Norcross,—her little Arthur has 
just died. We could take her flowers,"’ said Helen. 
‘* They used to have such lovely.ones when they lived 
up on the hill, and now she hasn't any garden at all.’’ 

‘And there is blind Joe. We couldxead to him,"’ 
added Grace. 

‘*And Grannie Lang likes us to come in, and hold 
her yarn, and listen while she talks,’’ said May. 

‘* And little Francie could go out every day, if we'd 
push her wheeled chair."’ 

Finally the pastor began to notice that the little 
girls were always busy, so he asked Effie about it one 
day. He was pleased, and asked if they were work- 
ing together. 

So Effie told him of the old woman's stray sun- 
beams, and how they had become sunbeam gatherers. 

‘* But there are so many gone astray we can't begin 
to set all straight,’’ she said. 

** | know her,"’ said the pastor. ‘'She has had a 
hard life, but she is always looking for sunbeams, as 
she said. Now let's see if we can’t find more sun- 
shine gatherers.”’ 

That night, at prayer-meeting, he told his people 
about the sunbeam gatherers, and how there were too 
many gone astray for them to look after ail, and he 
asked for volunteers to help in the work. 

Eagerly all responded. It didn't require organized 
work, it wouldn't interfere with the other societies. 11 
was just individual work, just gathering up the stray sun- 
beams. But what a difference it made in many lives ' 

DANVILLE GREEN, VT. 
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Lesson 9. August 31. 


The Brazen Serpent 


Num. 21: 1-9. (Read Num. 20.) Memory verses: 6-8 











Golden Text: And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: that 





whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal life.—John 3 : 14, 15. 


COMMON VERSION 


t And when king A’rad the Ca‘naan-ite, 
which dwelt in the south, heard ‘tell that Is’- 
ra-el came by the way of the spies ; then he 
fought against Is’ra-el, and teok some of them 
prisoners. 

2 And Is‘ra-el vowed a vow unto the LORD, 
and said, If thou wilt indeed deliver this peo- 
ple into my hand, then I will utterly destroy 
their cities: 

And the LorD hearkened to the voice of 
Is’ra-el, and delivered up the C&’naan-ites ; 
and they utterly destroyed them and their 
cities : and he called the name of the place 
H6r’ mah. 

4 4 And they journeyed from mount Hér 
by the way of the Red sea, to compass the land 
of E’dom: and the soul of the people was 
much discouraged because of the way. 

5 And the people spake against God, and 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And the Canaanite, the king of Arad, who 
dwelt in the South, heard tell that Israel came 
by the way ! of Atharim,; and he fought against 
Israel, and took some of them captive. 2 And 
Israel vowed a vow unto Jehovah, and said, If 
thou wilt indeed deliver this people into my 
hand, then I will ? utterly destroy their cities. 
3 And Jehovah hearkened to the voice of 
Israel, and delivered up the Canaanites ; and 
they % utterly destroyed them and their cities : 
and the name of the place was called * Hor- 
mah. 

4 And they journeyed from mount Hor by 
the way to the Red Sea, to compass the land of 
Edom : and the soul of the people 5 was much 
discouraged ® because of the way. 5 And the 
people spake against God, and against Moses, 


COMMON VERSION 


there is no bread, neither is there any water ; 
and our soul loatheth this light bread. 

6 And the LORD sent fiery serpents among 
the people, and they bit the people; and 
much people of Is’ra-el died. 

7 ¥ Therefore the people came to Moses, 
and said, We have sinned, for we have spoken 
against the LORD, and against thee ; pray unto 
the LORD, that-he take away the serpents 
from us. And Moses prayed for the people. 

8 And the LoRD said unto Moses, Make 
thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a pole: 
and it shall come to pass, that every one that 
is bitten, when he looketh upon it, shall live. 

9 And Moses made a serpent of brass, and 
put it upon a pole ; and it came to pass, that 
if a serpent had bitten any man, when he be- 
held the serpent of brass, he lived. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


bread, and there is no water; and our soul 
loatheth this ‘light bread. 6 And Jehovah 
sent fiery serpents among the people, and they 
bit the people ; and much people of Israel 
died. 7 And the people came to Moses, and 
said, We have sinned, because we have spoken 
against Jehovah, and against thee ; pray unto 
Jehovah, that he take away the serpents from 
us. And Moses prayed for the people. 8 And 
Jehovah said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery 
serpent, and set it upon a standard: and it 
shall come to pass, that every one that is bit- 
ten, when he seeth it, shall live. 9 And Moses 
made a serpent of brass, and set it upon the 
standard : and it came to pass, that if a ser- 
pent had bitten any man, when he looked unto 
the serpent of br&ss, he lived. 


1 Or, of the spies * Heb. devote. * Heb. devoted. 4 From the same root as herem, a devoted thing. 
























against Moses, Wherefore have ye brought us 
up out of E’gypt to die in the wilderness? for 


Lesson Calendar 


1. July 6.—The Giving of Manna. ........--. Exod. 16: 1-15 
2. July 13.—The Ten Commandments : 

Duties to God Exod. 20: 1-11 
3- July 20.—The Ten Commandments : 

Duties Dnt skis 9 eens 4 ie 8 0.4 6 
4. July 27.—Worshiping the Golden Calf... ... 
5. August 3.—The Tabernacle 
6. August 10.—Nadab and Abihu: Temperance 

Lesson 
i August 17.—Journeying toward Canaan . 


Exod. 20: 12-17 

Exod. 32: 1-35 
us vereueak Exod. 40: 1-38 
nd vee a6 bok 4d 0 be Ft Lev. 10: I-11 
. Num. 10: 11-13, 29-36 


August 24.—Report of the Spies. . Num. 13: 1-3; 13: 25 to 14:4 
9. August 31.—The Brazen Serpent...... Num. 21: i-9 
ro. September 7.—The Prophet like Moses. .... . Deut. 18; 9-22 
11. September 14.—Loving and Obeying God. . .. . Deut. 30: 11-20 


12. September 21.—The Death of Moses ....... 
13. September 28.—Review. 


Deut. 34: 1-12 


% 


Many of the wounds of life come from the ser- 
pents'of ingratitude. 
<2 


International Home Readings 


Mon.—Num. 21: 1-9. - The brazen serpent. 
TUES.—2 Kings 18: 1-7. The serpent destroyed. 
WED.—Isa. 45: 20-25. The look of faith. 
THURS.—t Sam. 12: 18-25. ‘* Pray for us!"’ 
FrRi.—1 Cor. 10: 1-12, Take warning! 
SaT.—John 3: 5-17. Christ's teachimg. 
SUN.—John 1 : 29-36. Behold the Lamb of God ! 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


* 


It might cure us of some of our sins if we could 
see them set in brass. 
ini 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
A Parable of Salvation 


I. THE NEED, 

1. Trouble : 

Soul of the people .. . discouraged (4). 
Man is born unto trouble (Job 5 : 7). 
Their soul fainted in them (Psa. 107 : 4, 5). 
2. Sin: 

The people spake against God (5s). 
Your iniquities have separated (Isa. 59 : 2). 
All have sinned, and fall short (Rom. 3 : 23). 
3- Death : 

Fiery serpents, ... people of Israel died (6). 

Death passed unto all men (Rom. 5 : 12). 
_ Sin, .. . fullgrown, bringeth forth death (Jas. 1: 1§). 

Il. THE MEDIATOR. 
Moses ane yed for the people (7). 

One mediator. . . between God and men (1 Tim. 2: 5). 

A merciful and faithful high priest (Heb. 2: 17). 

The mediator of a new covenant (Heb. 12 : 24). 


Ill, THE AUTHOR. 
Jehovah said unto Moses (8). 
God sent. . . the Son into the world (John 3: 17). 
God was in Christ reconciling the world (2 bor. 5 : 19). 
God . . . loved us, even when we were dead (Eph. 2: 4, §). 
IV. THE PLAN. 
A serpent of brass... upon the standard (9). 
As Moses lifted up. . . Son of man (John 3: 14). 
Behold the Lamb of God (John 1 :29). 
Lifted up, . . , will draw all men (John 12 : 32). 





Wherefore have ye brought us up out of 
Egypt to die in the wilderness? for there is no 





THE 


GREAT SEA 








V. THE REQUIREMENT. 
He looked unto the serpent of brass (9). 
Look unto me, and be ye saved (Isa. 45 : 22). 
I will look unto Jehovah (Micah 7: 7). 
Whosoever believeth on him (John 3: 16). 
VI. THE RESULT. 
He lived (9). 
May in him have eternal life (John 3: 15). 
The free gift of God is eternal life (Rom. 6 : 23). 
Made us alive together with Christ (Eph. 2 : 4-6). 


~ 
God's punishments never go beyond their purpose. 


‘a 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The middle of the fortieth year of the 
exodus (Num. 20 : 23-29; 33 : 38). irst half of 
fifteenth century B.C., though many date it 

later. 

Piace.—On the route from Mt. Hor to Oboth, 
either before or after the passing of the head of the 
Elanitic gulf (vs. 4, 10). 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—John 3 : 14; 8 : 28; 12: 32-34. 

INTERVENING EveNTs.—For thirty-eight years the Is- 
raelites have lived the hard, precarious life of ‘‘ shep- 
herds in the wilderness” (Num. 14: 33). They have 
lost in civilization, but have gained in those rough 
military virtues in which they were so deficient in 
the time of the last lesson. Most of them have lived 
far from the tent of meeting, and are lacking in the 
externals of religion (Deut. 12: 8, etc.; Amos 5: 25; 
Josh. 5: 2-9). The incidents recorded.in chapters 





5 Or, was impatient Heb. was shortened. 


© Or, ws 1 Or, vile 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


15-19 probably occurred during the thirty-eight years, 
Incidents of the first six months (Num. 33 : 38, 39; 
20 : I, 29) of the fortieth year are the gathering again 
at Kadesh, the death of Miriam, the giving of water 
from the rock, Edom’s refusal to grant them passage, 
the death of Aaron, and the mourning for him at 
Mt. Hor. 


Verses 1-3.—An account of hostilities while Israel 
was at Mt. Hor.—T7he king of Arad: Not ‘king 
Arad,” as in the Old Version. Arad was a city, per- 
haps seventeen miles south of Hebron (Josh. 12: 14; 
Judg. 1: 16), in the region known later as ‘‘ the wil- 
derness of Judah,” but with a dominion covering a 
part of the South country, and including Hormah 
and other cities (Judg. 1 : 16, 17; Num, 21: 2, 3; 
33: 40). Probably they were the same people by 
whom Israel had been defeated thirty-eight years 
before (Num. 14: 40-45; Deut. 1: 41-45).—T7he wa 
of Atharim: Perhaps ‘‘the spies” (Old Version) is 
correct interpretation. Israel had just been in large 
force in Kadesh, whence tke spies had gone thirty- 
eight years before, and their presence there was a 
menace to the region farther north. Hence the at- 
tack.—/srael vowed, etc.: Formerly Israel had in- 
considerately attacked this enemy, and then fled 
before him as men or animals flee before bees (Deut, 
1: 44); now they have acquired a better military 
character.— Devoted them and their cities : See mar- 
gin of the Revised Version. Gave them up, as a re- 
ligious act, to utter destruction.—Hormah: ‘‘ Some- 
thing devoted.” The original name was Zephath 
(Judg. 1:17), now Sebaita. The devoting was not 
accomplished till after the death of Joshua. 

Verse 4a.—The route.—From mount Hor: The 
station near Mt. Hor is elsewhere called Moserah 
(Deut. 10: %; or Moseroth (Num. 33 : 30, 31).—Ay the 
way of the Red Sea: The Old Version is more cor- 
rect than ‘‘to the Red Sea” in the Revised Version. 
They were bound northward (Deut. 2 : 3), but they 
started in a southern direction to the vicinity of 
Ezion-geber (Deut. 10 : 6, 7; Num. 33: 31-35), and 
then ‘‘from Elath and from Ezion-geber” (Deut. 
2: 8) to the eastward, and then to the north. The 
writer calls our attention to the fact that they took 
this circuitous and difficult route instead of one that 
was nearer and easier.—7o compass the land of 
Edom: This gives the reason for the circuitous and 
trying route. By the divine command they sub- 
mitted to Edom’s refusal to permit them to pass 
through his habitable regions (Num. 20 : 14-21; Deut. 
2: 4-8; Judg. 11: 17, 18). Apparently Edom had no 
objection to their passing through the outlying wil- 
derness portion of his territory (Deut. 2 : 28, 29). 

Verses 46 to 6.—Israel’s offense and punishment. 
—Was much discouraged: The verb is commonly 
used of reaping, and so of anything that is cut short. 
They were short-tempered, petulant, spiteful. To 
cut the matter short, they had come into this dread- 
ful region by obeying a command of God, and now 
they felt ugly in regard to it.—7he oar 4 Spake: 
They did not restrain their ill-temper, but let it 'oose. 
—This light bread: Physically the word means 
light in weight, but in the sense of being vile, being 
of no account.—Fiery : Describing either the appear- 
ance of the serpents or the inflammation caused by 
their bite. It does not indicate that there was any- 
thing abnormal or miraculous in their shape or ap- 
pearance. 

Verses 7-9.—Israel’s repentance, and the remedy 
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that was provided.—We have sinned: The help 
comes only when they are conscious of their guilt, 
and willing to accept deliverance as a free gift of 
God.—A fiery serpent: Probably a likeness of one 
of the serpents that harmed the people. It was not 
made for purposes of worship, and was therefore not 
in conflict with the Second Commandment. Later, 
when it was worshiped, it became illegal (2 Kings 
18: 4).—A standard: A flagstaff; more specific than 
‘pole ” in the Old Version. The remedy, unlike the 
evil remedied, is miraculous. 


AuBsuRN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
< 


Not the look without His love, nor the love with- 
out our look. 





" HE Canaanite, THE KinG oF Arap.”—‘‘ Mal- 
lek Arad” is the king of Arad in the same 
way as ‘ Mallek Moab” is the king of Moab 

(v. 26). In enumerating the thirty-one kings subdued 

under Joshua, Mallek Arad is rightly rendered ‘ the 


king of Arad" (Josh. 12 :,14). wo Roman writers 
speak of Arad as being twenty Roman miles south of 

ebron, and this agrees with the situation of Tell 
Arad, a hill which doubtless marks the site of the 
ancient Canaanite city. 

‘‘IsRAEL Vowrep a Vow.”"—It is the commonest 
thing in the world for the people here to vow. If 
they lose anything of consequence, they will vow so 
much if they recover it. If a child is sick, the parents 
vow to burn a candle, or to pay money to some saint 
or shrine. Barren women go a journey of many days 


<0 


Life for a Look—— 


ONG years’ wandering come between the last 
lesson and this. he cowards who recoiled 
from the advance on Canaan are mostly dead, 

Miriam and Aaron have passed “ees and the hour 
draws near for crossing Jordan. ut the people 
have but ill learned the lesson taught by their weary 
years, and are still murmurers and faint-hearted 
boodaes faithless. The direct road to the land was 
barred against them, and their only way of reaching 
it was by a circuitous route, round the eastern border 
of Edom northwards. That. brought them down to 
the ‘‘ Arabah,” the prolongation of the strange cleft 
which reaches from the head-waters of Jordan to the 
Red Sea, and is successively the channel of that 
river, the bed of the Dead Sea, and a terrible desert 
of sand and rock. Its aspect daunted even these 
desert-born wanderers, and they raised again the old 
ery of their dead fathers, ‘Wherefore have ye 
brought us up out of Egypt to die in the wilder- 
ness?” 

They had in one respect more reason than 
thein fathers had for that cry,—for a death in the 
des had indeed befallen the former generation 
of grumblers ; but in another they had less, because 
of years of guidance and providing, and memories of 
judgment as well as of mercy. But it is hard to root 
unbelief out of the heart, and God's voice falls too 
often on deaf ears, whether it speaks wooingly to 
the heart (Hos. 2: 14, marg.), or thunders in right- 
eous punishment. There was indeed no bread in 
that wilderness, and no water, as they complained; 
but they had the manna and “the rock that followed 
them,”’ and these should have been enough. But 
they had got tired of bread from heaven, and wanted 
something with more savor in it, as we are so apt 
to do. 

With merciful swiftness punishment followed 
sin. ‘Travelers tell us that the district still abounds 
with snakes, whose poison produces fiery inflamma- 
tion, ending in death. Divine chastisements are not 
necessarily miracles. Stormy winds and fiery ser- 
pents ‘fulfilling his word” may be the agents of 
righteous retribution. Swift though superficial re- 
pentance followed, which was more concerned to 
secure ‘‘that he take away the serpents from us” 
than to be delivered from the temper that had brought 
them, and delegated the office of intercession to 
Moses. The prayer was heard in a unique fashion, 
the singularity of which was evidently meant to be 
significant. he serpents were not taken away, nor 
were all who had been bitten healed, but a provision 
was made for healing any who availed themselves of 
it. Jesus has laid his hand on that remarkable pro- 
vision, and taught us its deepest meaning. We but 
follow his interpretation when we find an adumbra- 
tion of the very essence of the gospel in it. , 

But what was the meaning and teaching of this 
strange mode of healing to the sufferers and their 
fellows? They had no glimpse of the prophetic or 
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to visit certain shrines, where they solemnly vow 
that if ‘‘ Our Lady” or ‘“* Mar Abda,” etc., will grant 
them male offspring, they will pay their vows; and 
thus many shrines are enriched by the votive offer- 
ings of religious devotees. 


‘*T wit, Utrerty Destroy THEIR CiriEs.”—‘ De- 
stroy’’ does not here signify annihilate so much as 
‘*set apart for sacred use,” ‘‘consecrate.” The 


Israelites, in vowing, meant that, if God would de- 
liver the Canaanites into their hands, they would 
dedicate the spoil to him as a thank offering. ‘‘ Hor- 
mah:” The primary signification of this name (which 
contains the same root letters as the verb in the sec- 
ond verse signifying to destroy) means ‘‘ devoted "’ or 
consecrated to God. The name was doubtless given 
to the place as a recognition by the Lord that the 
people had performed their vow. The secondary 
meaning is ‘‘ utter destruction.” This first signal 
victory of Israel over the Canaanites was marked by 
an acknowledgment on their part of the help Jeho- 
vah had afforded them, inasmuch as they dedicated 
the best of the = to him in performance of their 
vow, and utterly destroyed the rest. 

‘*Tue SOUL OF THE PEOPLE was Mucu Discour- 
AGED BECAUSE OF THE Way.”—The rough foot-paths 
in a stony, rugged wilderness contrasted painfully 
with the flat, soft, stoneless roads in the land of 
Egypt to which they were accustomed. 

‘* No BREAD, AND THERE IS NO WaTER.”—Even now 
Orientals, including Egyptians, positively cannot live 
without abundance of bread and water. These two 
things will do instead of anything else, but nothing 
else will do instead of them. 

‘* Fiery Serrents.”—Serpents whose bite produced 
a burning, inflaming, stinging sensation. There are 
several species of deadly serpents known in the 
desert, among which the horned cerastes has been 
thought to be the fiery serpent of our text, since “it 
is the only species which habitually darts without 
provocation on the passer-by.” 


Scuweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria. 
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By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


typical value of it, but it had a religious importance 
for them, inasmuch as their cure depended on their 
‘*look,”” and that on their belief in God’s power to 
heal, and his having prescribed this way of healing. 
The brazen serpent hung on the standard, a dead 
thing, without poison, and harmless. It might pos- 
sibly suggest that God’s power had reduced the ser- 
pents’ to impotence, but a man bitten, and with the 
fiery poison inflaming his blood, and death hurryin 
nearer every moment, would have little care for suc 
symbolized meanings. He felt Death’s skeleton 
hand tightening round him; he heard that a look 
would loosen the grasp of these bony fingers, and 
clear the venom out of his veins. It would need 
short debate within himself whether he should look 
or not. If he believed God, he looked, and if he 
looked he lived. If he did not, the tragedy was soon 
over, and one more corpse lay swollen on the sand, 
and the death wail for yet another rang out shrill. 
The method of cure tested belief in God's word as 
conveyed by Moses, and willingness to be healed in 
God's fashion. No curative power was lodged in the 
brazen serpent. 

If we ask, What Christian truths does it foreshadow ? 
the answer is that Jesus laid stress on the two points 
of the lifting up and of the look. By a considerable 
exercise of fancy, and some straining, an analogy may 
be found between the serpent, made in the likeness 
of the poisonous ones, but without poison, and Jesus, 
made in the likeness of the flesh of sin, and yet with- 
out sin; but we are on firmer ground in regard to-the 
other two particulars. Our Lord several times 
speaks of his crucifixion as being a lifting up. Why? 

ertainly not merely because his cross raised him a 
foot or two above the ground. He thought of it 
partly as the means of showing him to the world as 
its Saviour, and partly as, in a very real and deep 
sense, his exaltation. These two thoughts coalesce, 
for his exaltation begins with his manifestation to 
mankind in all the perfect self-sacrifice, love, and 
saving power shown forth by the cross. In very 
deed Christ’s cross is Christ’s throne. His deepest 
humiliation is his loftiest exaltation. He that is 
highest stoops to be lowest, and im stooping is 
“highly exalted.” Hence in John’s Gospel the cru- 
cifixion is regarded, not, as in the other three, as the 
lowest depth of his humbling himself, but as the 
shining apex of his loftiness. It is the ‘hour in 
which the Son of man shall be glorified,”’ and in 
which ‘‘God is glorified in him.” To be known by 
all the world as loving them to the end, and dying 
for them all,—that is Joous’ conception of what his 
chief ‘‘ glory” is. What a lesson and rebuke to us! 
What an appeal to our hearts to love him! 

But the look of faith is another point shadowed by 
the dying Israelites’ look. The two are widely differ- 
ent, in so far as there was no healing power in the 
brazen serpent, and the connection between the look 
from eyes already filming over, and healing from the 
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poisonous fever, was established only by God's 
‘‘arbitrary” appointment. But the parallel holds 
good, inasmuch as the faith that saves is the gaze of 
the soul that knows itself sick to death, and knows 
Jesus to be able to suck the poison from the veins, 
and transfuse into them his own sinless and never- 
dying life. The gospel way of salvation is not 
‘‘arbitrary’’ appointment, for faith brings the soul 
into vital union with the incarnate Life, and ‘‘ he that 
believeth in him shall never die.” It brings the soul 
into vital union with ‘‘ Jesus Christ the righteous,” 
and in him the most sinful receives ‘‘ the righteous- 
ness which is of God through faith.” Nothing is 
needed but the believing look; nothing but that look 
avails to pluck from death those that are appointed 
to it. The lifted up Son of man draws all men to 
himself with the loving call, ‘‘ Look unto me, and be 
ye saved."" May we hear and look and live! 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
% 
There ts always healing for the helpless. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Human Experience in Epitome 


OINTS.—1. Victory by divine aid (v. 2). Israel 
vowed a vow, if God. would deliver Arad they 
would destroy the cities doomed for sin. He 

did; they did (v. 3). 

2. Then Israel, flushed with victory, wanted to go 
straight to Canaan, but it was too soon. The trai- 
tors in the last lesson were not all dead__ So the wil- 
derness wanderings began again, and the old grum- 
blers began the old bitter complaints against God 
and Moses again (v. 5). : 

3. The way was hard, but they needed it for hardi- 
hood. The new oncoming generation would be better 
for it. 

4. Punishment of grumbles must follow, or. all 
would catch the contagion (v. 6). It is so now (Phil. 
2: 14). 

5. Hence fiery serpents were sent. 

6. Repentance followed. Nothing but punishment 
would have brought it. 

7. Confession was as general as sin. 

8. Mediatorial intercession was made. Moses 

rayed for them (v. 7). Salvation was provided. 

he condition was easy. Look and live. The wil- 
lingness must be in man. The power was in God. 

g. Every one must look for himself. But others 
could encourage, by their own experience, by the 
sound health of others lately dying; could cheer, lift 
up the dying head, direct the glazing eyes, and share 
in the joy that followed the look. 

10. The whole cure was based on one of the most 
universal principles of human nature, faith, We 
believe men, much more God. 


UNIVERSITY Park, CoLo. 
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Discontent distorts benefits. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


F THOU wilt indeed deliver,... then Iwill ut- 
terly destroy (v. 2). For once they kept their 
word. Itis a perilous experiment to offer con- 
ditions to God, for the case looks so different when 
the conditions are met! Many a mother has prom- 
ised to dedicate a baby to God (if he would only give 
her one) who has forgotten the promise in the Selfish 
sweetness of its love. Many a man has sworn to 
give his fortune to benevolence (if God would permit 
him to make it), who, when he has acquired it, could 
not resist its fascinations. Many a boy has vowed 
himself to the ministry (if God would give him an 
education) who afterward could not resist the tempta- 
tion to use it for his own aggrandizement. And yet 
a pledge like this is solemn beyond words. Have 
you sworn? Fulfil! You may affirm that circum- 
stances have altered, and excuse yourself in a thou- 
sand ways. The solemn fact remains that a promise 
made to the invisible God has a million fold more 
sacredness than to an earthly friend. I'll lose my 
guess if these words do not fall under the eye of 
some one whose life has been perverted or thwarted 
by failing to stick to a pledge. You know how true 
they are! 

nd Jehovah hearkened to the voice of Israel 
(v. 3). e cannot say that God accepts every foolish 
challenge, or takes every man at his lightest word, but 
he may be counted on as being most awfully faithful 
to people who put him to these solemn tests. If you 
are in desperate earnest, if you mean what you say, 
if you are prepares to stand by it at all cost, then 
try him. here is some principle in nature (I 
prefer to say in the heart of God) that accepts the 
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challenge of a man who swears his life to virtue and 
usefulness on condition that God will fit him for 
them. If you don't believe it, try it. He will deliver 
the people if you will destroy the cities. It comes 
pretty close to being a law of life, that God gives us 
cities as fast as we are able to rule them wisely, and 
talents as fast as we are able to use them profitably. 
You don’t like to believe it? Neither do I, but I 
have to. 

Was much discouraged because o the way (v. 4). 
I don’t believe it was the ‘‘ way” which discouraged 
them. Discouragement is a weakness of the heart. 
The obstacles in the ‘‘ways” of most people are 
almost equally great, however much they may differ 
in kind. To some, every mole-hill is a mountain; to 
others, even mountains are mole-hills,—the greater 
the danger, the higher their courage. Their ‘‘ blood 
stirs more to rouse a lion than a hare.’’ Their motto 
is, ‘‘ We shall escape the hill by never turning back.” 
‘« They argue not against Heaven’s hand cr will, nor 
bate a jot of heart or hope: but still bear up and 
steer right onward.” To all others the two things 
happen which happened here: 1. ‘‘They spake 
against God and against Moses.” You never saw a 
discouraged man who did not blame God or Moses, 
Providence or man. Grumbling is as much a symp- 
tom of discouragement as hating water is of hydro- 
phobia. 2. Jehovah sent fiery serpents. Always 
and everywhere troubles and sorrows multiply in 
the path of the discouraged man. This is the inex- 
orable law of nature. Out of every bush and from 
every crevice in the rocks leap fiery serpents, when a 
man has lost his grip. 

We have sinned, because we have spoken against 
Jehovah (v. 7). What a happy world it would be if 
repentance always followed sin instantly! Suppose 
that wrong-doing invariably produced a feeling of 
contrition, just as over-work produces fatigue, or 
over-eating nausea. It always does when the heart 
has been made right by the love of God in Christ. 
Without that wonderful alteration in the soul the effect 
of sin is strangely different. It may produce shame 
and guilt and fear, but always and everywhere it 
only makes us weaker and wickeder. Take the sin 
of ‘‘ speaking against Jehovah.” The first oath ter- 
rifies the little boy. e trembles. He is afraid that 
the trees heard it, and will whisper it to his father; 
that the stars heard it, and will tell it to God. But 
nothing terrible happens, and he tries it again. This 
time he experiences a wild pleasure in his courage. 
After a while he can swear every time he wants to 
without fear, and soon must swear, whether he wants 
to or not. With every oath he grows coarser and 
more insensible. By and by he glories in his shame. 
Don’t hope that sin will cure itself. Clocks don’t 
wind themselves up by running down, and neither 
do men. Evil is not in the heart like water in a 
basin or money in your purse. You cannot empty 
it by pouring it out or spending it. It is in your life, 
like the muscles in the arm of a blacksmith, to get 
bigger and stronger with use. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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A heavy heart makes a long road. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—At times there is a large gap, chrono- 
logically, between one lesson and the next, 
This is the case to-day. The gap is too wide 
to expect the average scholar to bridge it. In such 
cases, ask some teacher to be prepared to tell the 
story of the intervening years, in about three min- 
utes at the most. -In the case of this lesson, thirty- 
eight years’ interval must bé covered. This can be 
easily done by any teacher who has a teachers’ 
Bible. In the helps, the intervening history is con- 
cisely given, and can be mastered by any average 
teacher. This helps to the right understanding of 
the lesson itself. his review may be given by the 
teacher either before the lesson is read responsively 
by the school, or just before the review after the 
lesson has been taught in the classes. 

Review.—How did the people feel ‘‘ because of the 
way"? What did the dain, would happen to them 
in the wilderness? How did they feel about the 
manna? What did they call it? As a result, what 
punishment did God send them? Did this punish- 
ment lead the people to repent ? What provision did 
God make for the recovery of those who were bitten 
by the serpents ? What was the man who had been 
bitten to do to be healed? Was God's promise of 
healing made good ? 

Now put on the board the words Look at the Ser- 
pent and Live. Yes, that was the command given 
to the bitten people. But while we have not been 
bitten by any real serpent, we have been mortally 
wounded by sin, and the Bible says, ‘“‘ The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” Is there any possible healing 
for such? Yes, for what does our Golden Text say ? 
Have the school repeat it. So, then, for us the truth 
is this, which we will now put on the board. Here 
wipe out the word ‘‘Serpent,” and put in its place 
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the word Saviour. So we have the application to 
ourselves this very day. Now close with the ques- 
tion, Have you thus looked at the Saviour and 
received healing ? 





LOOK AT THE 
SERPENT 
AND LIVE 
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The virtue of a vow is not in its making, but in 
its keeping. 


** Sinners, turn, why will ye die?" 
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All life depends on the things at which we choose 
% 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs '’) 


to look. 


‘God is love; his mercy bright- Psalm 106 : 1-8. 


ens."’ (153: 1-5. 216: 1-4.) 
Psalm 78 : 34-40. 

(108 : 4-7. 159 : 4-7.) 
Psalm 143 : 6-10. 


(212: 9-13. 307: 1-3) 


**Onward, Christian soldiers. 
** Sweet hour of prayer."’ 
‘Trust and obey.”’ 
‘Thank and praise Jehovah's Psalm 51 : I-10. 

name."’ (68: 1-5. 106: 1-4.) 
‘* Take me, O my Father, take me."’ Psalm 130: 1-8. 
‘*I was a wandering sheep."’ (194: 1-4. 281 ; 1-5.) 
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to take away these serpents.” Then Moses prayed 
See the ** Ways of Working’’ department of last week for the people. Do you think the heavenly Father 


for fresh information about the Beginners’ Course in 
Bible study issued by the International Lesson Com- 
mittee, and Miss Frederica Beard’s article in that 
issue, ‘*‘Why Every Sunday-school Should Have a 
Beginners’ De partment.”’ 











For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


1. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father’s 
Loving Care for his Children. 


Il, Lesson Topic: The Brazen Serpent. 


Ill. Golden Text: And as Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be liftedup: that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.—John 3: 14, 15. 


IV. Result Sought : 
Appreciation that Jesus is a helper and a Saviour. 


V. Starting-Points : 


1. Review of last week’s lesson. 

2. Did you ever lose your way ? 

3. Did you ever get into trouble, and need 
help ? 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 


This is a lesson which needs to be very carefully 
taught, for there is a danger of bringing confusion to 
the mind of the child. It is one thing to teach a 
child that Jesus is his Saviour; it is another thing to 
teach him that Jesus helps him to be obedient. he 
one is abstract, the other concrete. Remember that 
the child gets his abstract ideas only through con- 
crete ones, and that he will never genuinely know 
the Saviour until he experiences the helpfulness of 
the Christ life in his every-day actions. It is a good 
thing, no doubt, for the child to know that, even 
as the serpent was lifted up in the wilderness, so was 
the Son of man also lifted up, and some day this 
knowledge will help him; but the teacher's highest 
aim should be to bring something to the child that 
will strengthen him through the coming week to 
overcome the temptations which beset him. It is for 
these reasons that we have suggested putting the 
emphasis upon the fact that Jesus helps us when we 
are in danger of being disobedient. 


1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 


Begin to-day by a review of last Sunday's lesson, 
emphasizing the point that the children of Israel did 
not trust the heavenly rather enough, and conse- 
quently were afraid to go up and fight their enemies. 
2. Lesson Story. 


When the heavenly Father saw that the children 
of Israel were afraid to do as Caleb and Joshua 
wanted them to do, he allowed them to go where 
they pleased for a while. Sometimes they met their 
enemies and fought with them, but at other times 
they tried to run away from them. I am afraid they 
did not believe that the heavenly Father could take 
care of them, and fight their enemies for them. At 
any rate, they became afraid, and would not go the 
way the heavenly Father wanted them to. And so 
they wandered away from the right road, and lost 
themselves in the wilderness. Then they grumbled 
among themselves, and found fault with Moses and 
the heavenly Father. 

Just at this time a dreadful thing happened to the 
children of Israel. Poisonous serpents came out 
from among the rocks, and bit them, so that many of 
the people died.. Then they became very much 
frightened, and went to Moses, and said, ‘‘ We have 
done wrong; we should not have spoken against you 
and the heavenly Father as we did, and we are 
sorry. Speak unto the heavenly Father, and ask him 


answered his prayer ? 

The heavenly Father loved the children of Israel 
even when they did hg Let me tell you what he 
did to help them. He told Moses to make a serpent 
of brass, and to put it upon a pole, where every one 
could see it. So Moses did so, and told all who were 
bitten to look upon the serpent. Then those who 
were poisoned by the serpents’ bites looked upon the 
brazen serpent, and were made well and stron 
again. What do you think would have hagpened 
to the people if Moses had not put up the brazen 
serpent ? 

I have another story for you to-day. You remem- 
ber how, long ago, the kind heavenly Father made 
the big round ball called the world, and gave it to 
his children to live in. At first every one was good 
and happy in the beautiful home, but, do you know ? 
after a while people began to do things which were 
wrong. They often forgot how kind and good their 
heavenly Father was, and grumbled when they 
could not get everything they wanted. - Sometimes 
they would not do what he wanted them to do, and 
then, as we have learned in our lesson story to-day, 
they got into trouble. 

All this made the heavenly Father very sorry for 
his children, and he wanted to help them. He 
thought the best way to help them would be to send 
Jesus into the world to teach them how to be good, 
and to help them do the right. So the Christ-child 
came, and as he grew up he taught people how to be 
obedient and brave and strong and true. He was 
even willing to give his life for the boys and girls 
and the men and women he loved so well. And you 
remember how he was lifted up on the cruel cross, 
and, after he died, how he was raised from the grave 
on the first Easter morning ? 


3. TRANSITION. 


Why did the children of Israel get lost in the wil- 
derness? What happened to them there? What 
did they ask Moses to do for them ? How did God 
help them? Who did the heavenly Father send to 
the world to help the boys and girls in these days to 
do right ? 


4. THe TrutH EMPHASIZED. 


Little Dick’s mother had been telling him the story 
of Jesus,—how he always did what was right, and 
gave up his life to help the boys and girls, and Dick 
thought how beautiful it would be to be like him. One 
day, shortly after, Dick was playing with his new 
cart, when his father called to him, and wanted him 
to goonanerrand forhim. Dick didn’t want to leave 
his play just then, he was having such fun with his 
cart, but he sto . a moment and thought. Then 
he said to himseif, ‘‘ What would Jesus do if he were 


























in my place?” What do you think Dick did, boys 
and girls ? 
VII. Blackboard 
=> 
U | Fell 
Vill. Picture 


The Brazen Serpent, by Doré. 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 
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The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HIS incident is a lesson in itself, but 

ou need to study the context for 

its interpretation. Find there the 
steps in experience by which persons 
separate themselves from God, suffer in 
consequence, turn again to him, and 
through his mercy are restored to spir- 
itual life and health. Then make the 





| their discouragement ? 


personal application of the story which | 


Jesus made {John 3: 14, I5). 
steps are : 


These 


1. Complaint Against God (vs. 4, 5). | 


The people had reason enough for dis- 
couragement. The land promised to 
them had for years been near, almost 
in sight, but beyond their reach. Now, 
because of the refusal of the Edomites 
to let them go through their country, 
they were forced to a long, rough jour- 
ney by an arm of the Red Sea (Num. 
20: 14-21). ‘* The soulof the people was 
much discouraged because of the way.” 

Show from the hast lesson that they 
were in this plight through their own 
fault. Yet they blamed God for it, and 
Moses, their leader. Their complaint 
was about their food and drink. They 
said nothing about their cowardice. 
When one charges on God's injustice 
the starvation wages he gets, nis loss of 
friends, property, business position, he 
cuts himself off from his one source of 
consolation. It is quite the fashion for 
discouraged souls to blame God and the 
church for their misfortunes, 

2. Punishment (v. 6). Poisonous 
snakes. which still abound in the region 
where the Israelites were, bit many, 
and many died. They had not regarded 
their other misfortunes as punishment, 
but this seemed to be sent directly by 
God. 

The calamity which awakens the tor- 
pid conscience. of sinning men is a bless- 
ing. When one's hand is in the fire, the 
pain which prompts him to snatch it 
away is the greatest boon he can have. 

3. Repentance (v. 7). The people now 
confessed that their complaints against 
God and Moses were wicked. That was 
their first step toward manhood and 
peace. It took courage to go to Moses, 
and say, ‘‘ We did you wrong.” There 
was something worth saving in men 
who could do that. As long as peaple 
look for the cause of their misfortunes 
in God's injustice and the indifference 
of the church, their case is hopeless. 
When they begin to look henently into 
their own hearts, day dawns. 

4. Prayer (v. 7). The Israelites asked 
Moses to pray forthem. They needed 
an intercessor. Priests were a neces- 
sary part of the Hebrew religion. But 
Jesus Christ alone is ‘‘the mediator of 
the new covenant” (Heb. 7: 25; 10: 
19-93). The Israelites confessed the par- 
ticular sin of which they had been guilty. 
So must we. 

5. Restoration (vs. 8, 9). Show how 
God answered the prayer of Moses for 
the people, and how those who had been 


bitten, by looking with faith on the | 


serpent of brass which Moses made 
and lifted up, were healed. But point 
out that when, in later ages, this thing 
became an object of worship, King Heze- 
kiah destroyed it (2 Kings 18 : 4). 

Now show what Jesus taught,—that 
he, lifted up on the cross as-the serpent 
of brass was lifted up, is the divinely 
appointed means by which those who 
have in themselves the soul-destroying 
poison of sin may be set free from it aud 
restored to spiritual life and health. To 
believe on Jesus, and look to him who 
died for us for salvation, is to find all 
righteous and holy possibilities within 
us stirring into life. It is to feel sym- 
pathy with his spirit and purpose, to 
give one’s self to save others from sin 
as he gave himself. The new life of 
faith, the passionate love of holiness, 
the sense of union with Christ, are God's 
gifts. We do not explain how, but these 
are facts of experience. This is the es- 
sence of the — Jesus died on the 
cross that perishing souls might have 
everlasting life through him. Not the 
cross, but he who died on it, is the sal- 
vation of mankind. To deny that salva- 
tion from eternal death is through the 
death of Jesus on the cross is to deny 





Christianity itself. 


lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so the Son of man has been lifted | 
up. Whosoever believes on him will 
not perish, but have everlasting life. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. The Smitten People. What caused | 
Of what did 
nae j complain? (v. 5.) What was the 
real cause of their misfortunes? (Num. 
14: 22, 23.) What was their chief loss ? 

2. The Healed People. Why were the 
poisonous snakes a blessing to the Is- 
raelites? What did the oy 0 do to 
gain healing for those who had been 
bitten ? (v. 7.) What did Moses do for 
them? What did Jehovah do to heal 
them? Was there any tay to heal 
in the brazen serpent? How were the 
bitten ones healed ? 


3. The Healing Saviour. Of what 


| disease do all men need healing? How 





is Jesus Christ to such men like the 
brazen serpent ? est 3: 14,15.) What 
is it to look unto Jesus? What is ever- 
lasting life ? (1 John 5 : 20.) 


Boston. 
% 
ingratitude creates its own sting. 
al 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Fortieth Year 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Num, 
20, 21). 
|For each member of the Bible Class.] 


According to the records of the peo- 


| ple of Israel, the time between their 
| first repulse and the a to enter 











Canaan the second time was forty years. 


The sweetest of all! positor’s Bible. 
| tidings is the fact, often tested and 


|always proved true, that, as Moses | Moses, and the article on the brazen 





| 


The prophet Amos so declares (Amos | 


So: a: SB: 


merely mean that the people wandered | 


about for a long time, lasting for a 
whole generation. In the Hexateuch, 
however, the number is taken exactly 
(Josh. 5: 6; Deut. 2: 14). What really 


25), but his statement might | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


happened during the thirty-eight years | 


is left to conjecture. On the great plains 
stretching off eastward into Central 
Arabia there was plenty of room for 
them. 

Our narrative describes the resump- 
tion of activity as a people. All ow 4 
ered again at Kadesh. 


gan to murmur, This time they felt 
the lack of water. In the face of acute 
suffering, they broke out into violent 
complaints against Moses, their leader. 
Instructed by God as to what to do, 
Moses committed an unpardonable error 
for a leader. He lost his self-control 
and his sense of subordination to God, 
and gave his personal pride and passion 
free vent. Bitterly as he must have re- 
pented such an outbreak, and stupen- 
dous as his services had been, nay, even, 
truly as the momentary outcry misrepre- 
sented his real, loyal self, he had abdi- 
cated his position as God's leader, and 
had to meet the consequences, 

The refusal of the king of Edom to 
allow Israel to pass through was not 
strange, and can only in fairness be re- 
— as prudence onhis part. At Mt. 

or, Aaron died. Then began the long 
and weary march around Edom by way 
of the gulf of Aqabah. On this journey 
complaints again broke out against God 
and Moses,—this time because of the 
general dearth. The people, bitten by 
serpents, become penitent, and plead 
for forgiveness and relief. In response 
to the divine command, Moses made a 
serpent of brass, and erected it. The 
serpent was nothing in itself, but it 
served as a symbol of God's help. Those 
who turned to him were delivered and 
healed. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 
ared a list of useful books bearing on these Old 
‘estament studies, which contains also practicai 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
It will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Pub- 
lishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

The most helpful volume of exposition 
is probably that by Watson in the Ex- 


Once more, | 


with fateful regularity, the people be- | Vessnatne. at Ghnetietiie 
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Stanley’s ‘‘ History of 
the Jewish Church,” Meyer’s volume on 


serpent in the various dictionaries of 
the Bible, will be found helpful. 


III. Questions ror Stupy AND Dis- 
CUSSION, 
To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Forty Years. (1.) Is it proba- 
ble that the Israelites sat still at Kadesh 
for thirty-eight years ? 

2. The Revolt at Kadesh. (2.) What 


were the causes of the complaints of the 
people? (3.) What was the sin of Moses 
which God could not overlook? (4.) 
What was the result to Moses and his 
brother ? 

3. The Attitude of Edom to Israel. 
(5.) In view of Israel's peaceful attitude, 
was there any excuse for Edom’s cold- 
ness ? 

4. The Death of Aaron. (6.) What 
had been Aaron’s career as a whole ? 

5. Murmuring Again. (7.) What | 
led this time to the feeling of discour- 
agement among the people ? 

6. The Fiery Serpents. (8.) Are we to 
understand that these serpents were a 
special device, intended to awaken the 
people to their sin? (9.) Why was the 
erection of the brazen serpent a real 
remedy? (10.) What is the parallel be- 
tween the brazen se,pent and our Lord 
Jesus ? 





IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

|For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

The pathos of Moses’ failure is the 
fact that he lacked only one more effort 
atself-mastery. It is never safe to relax. 

His failure, however real, did not de- 
— his usefulness. God could still 
work through him. 

All poisoned lives may receive to-day 
the healing of faith. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 





Work and Workers 





Convention Calendar, 1902 


Kentucky, at Hopkinsville . 


. August 19-21 
Missouri, at Springfield . 


. August 26-28 


VOL. 44, NO. 33 


ious and secular in character, have thus 

en distributed in North Central Michi- 
gan, proving to be but ‘‘a drop in the 
bucket ” in comparison with the need to 
be met. 

Sunday-schools, Young People’s So- 
cieties, temperance, and other philan- 
thropic organizations, could join in this 
work. Shipments may be sent prepaid, 
by freight, to addresses furnished upon 
application to C. E. Parsons, American 
Sunday School Union, Central Michigan 
District, Clare, Michigan. 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used withina vear, or fora space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For alladvertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. For 
Terms of Subscription, see page 439. 


° 
The New Living 
Hymns (Living Hymns, No. 2) 
Compiled by John Wanamaker 
For use in Sunday-schools, Young People's 
Societies, and all meetings where Christian 


hymns are sung. 
‘Those who know LIVING HYMNS will wel- 











Mississippi, at Winona . 
Idaho, at Boise City. . . 
Maryland, at Baltimore. . . 
Massachusetts, at Springfield . 
Pennsylvania, at Franklin . 
Rhode Island, at Pawtucket . 


. August 26-28 
. October 
. - October 2, 3 
. . October 7-9 
. . October 14-16 
. October 21, 22 
. October 15 
Maine, at Oldtown . . « « October 21-23 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 
MAS as kG 0's . October 27-29 
Connecticut (biennial), at 
Meriden . ‘ 
Michigan, at Lansing . 
New Jersey, at Trenton. 
Arizona, at Phoenix . 
Utah, at tae 





. November 11-13 
. November 18-20 
. November 20, 21 
. November 22, 23 
. November 28, 29 
British North America 
New Brunswick, at St. John. . October 14-16 
Ontario, at St. Thomas . October 21-23 
Nova Scotia, at Wolfville . . October 28-30 
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Need for Periodicals in 
Pioneer Homes 


E ee Sunday-school is the literary 
exchange of a frontier community. 
It brings that priceless gem of lit- 
erature, the Holy Bible, to the hunger- 
ing soul and the expanding intellect of 
the youth, who finds in it ‘hidden 
manna,” and a long-sought outlet to the 
‘‘ genial current of the soul.” 
fn few pioneer homes are found reli- 





| gious weeklies, save where the Sunday- 


| school has provided them. 





Likewise, 
religious books are a boon of priceless 
value, the gift of the Sunday-school to 


| the lonely pioneer home. 


Tons of valuable literature may also 
be distributed in pioneer districts through 
the medium of rural Sunday-schools, as 
the expense of shipping it from the 
more favored to the less favored locali- 
ties from reasonable distances is purely 
nominal, it otherwise being destroyed. 

During twenty months, nine thousand 
pounds of choice literature, both reli- 





come LIVING HYMNS, No. 2. If the object 
in publishing it were only pecuniary profit it 
would have been issued long ago, because of 
the popularity and large sale of the first book. 

Price, music edition, full cloth, 45 cents ; 
| $4.80 per dozen. Sample pages free. 


John J. Hood Biladelepie,lozi rch St 
- - _ — 
| 


| Rally Day Music 


| Two beautiful Sunday-school services for Rally 
| Dey and Harvest Home by Adam Geibel and 
| R. Frank Lehman. Two samples for 5 cents ; $o.00 per 
| 100, not prepaid. Also plenty of good Rally Day 

music will be found in ** Uplifted Voices,’’ a new 
| kind of a Sunday-school hymn book by Adam Geibe! 
and R. Fran hman, 30 cents per copy (money 
refunded if book is returned in one ree i .00 per 
100, specimen pages free. GEIBEL & L’ HMAN. 
1022 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW HYMN BOOKS 
Exalted Praise 


With word edition. 
Over 61,000 sold in one year. Sample copies both, 30c. 


Heavenly Sunlight 


Over 242,000 sold since publication. Sample copy, 12c. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila. 











GEMS| For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
ved madeed OT fe 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Why Not Use the 
REVISED BIBLE 


when by remarkably unanimous 
consent the A Ss rd 

is admitted to be “the 
most excellent translation of the 
Holy Scriptures ever published in 
the English tongue.” 

The Sunday-School Times says: 
“It is the standard translation for 
the English speaking world.’’ 

Attestation of American Revis- 
ion Committee on the back of the 


Prices from 50 
| upwards. For sale all hk 
sellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 
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Subscription Rates 


y School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


% 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate pe vv or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 
One copy, or any. number of copies 
$ 1 -00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


* One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. e 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one ts sue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 











OXFORD BIBLES 


New styles 


Send for 

catalogue. 

Of all 

booksellers. 

Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















A Word from the 
New International 


Sunday-School Leader 


% 

‘‘I shall send the three thou- 
sand copies purchased from you 
to as many pastors and superin- 
tendents in Massachusetts, with 
my greetings. I could wish, for 
the sake of correct information 
and stimulating influence to bet- 
ter work, that every superinten- 
dent and pastor in all our states, 
provinces, and territories, should 
own and read this booklet.”— 
W. N. Hartshorn, Chairman 
International Sunday- school 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Hartshorn is speaking of 
the booklet giving Mr. Trumbull’s 
‘‘Story of the Denver Conven- 
tion,’’—one of the greatest Inter- 
national Sunday-school Conven- 
tions ever held. The Chairman’s 
words come as a message to every 
superintendent, pastor, and state, 
county, and township Sunday- 
school worker, in the land. To make 
the wide circulation of the booklet 
possible, the publishers now offer 
it at a special price in quantities, 
carriage free: 1,000 copies, $30 ; 
2,000 or more copies, $25 a thou- 
sand. On smaller quantities the 
price is $3.75 a hundred, 50 cents 
a dozen, 5 cents each. 

The mails were too slow for the 
Seattle, Washington, member of 
the Executive Committee ; he tele- 
graphed his order for a quantity 
some days ago. 

54 
The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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+ Gay 


Books for the 
Sunday-School Library 


The Girls of Bonnie Castle. By Izola L. 


Forrester. Philadelphia: George W. Ja- 
cobs & Co, §t.25. 

A boys’ club and a girls’ club, started 
as rival organizations, are described in 
this story, with all their secrets and 
pranks. Co-operation of the once rivals 
shows what an amount of good can come 
to a community by practical charity 
work carried on during a summer vaca- 
tion. Asastory tending to move young 
people to good works, this new volume 
in the Pastime and Adventure series 
will prove an excellent help. Large 
type makes the book easy to read. 


Dimple Dallas. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & Co. $1. 
The author of A Sweet Little Maid 
tells of the further fortunes of this same 
little maid. Eleanor has her trials in 
being discriminated against, until an 
uncle, hearing of her unhappy lot, res- 
cues her, and thereafter she is made 
happy while awaiting the return of her 
absent parents. 


The House-Boat on the St. Lawrence. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

A bright story, sparkling with the fun 
of Bob, Ben, Jock, and Bert, and the ad- 
ventures they encountered in their boat 
life on the St. Lawrence, furnishes read- 
ing for boys which is at once spirited, 
probable, and wholesome. Dr. Tomlin- 
son has set his story in colonial days, 
with Frontenac as a central figure, and 
the adventures of four Williams College 
boys which actually occurred. The 
author’s purpose is to inspire his young 
readers to further investigation into the 
period of history of which the book 
treats. 


The Prairie Schooner: A Story of the Black 





Hawk War. Illustrated. By William E. 
Barton. $1.50. 
Young people will be grateful to the 


author of When Boston Braved the King 
| for this bit of historical romance. While 
free from objectionable elements, it is 
nevertheless filled with thrilling adven- 
ture. The illustrator, H. Burgess, has 
caught the spirit of the author. Jeffer- 
son Davis, Abraham Lincoln, and Major 
Anderson, are among the characters in- 
troduced in their early manhood, and 
*the American spirit pervades the story. 


Arthur Andrews. Boston: 


The Pilgrim 
Press. 60 cents. 


true. 


| our Salvation.” His life must 
knew him. 


duty as to win the s 


| 
other sick comrades, cost him his life. 


Rev. James Learmount. London: 


Allenson. 35. 6d. 


| the child is small. 


| mount. 
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A Soldier in Two Armies. By the Rev. George 


The best-part of this story is that it is 
It is the simple narrative of the 
| life of a typical, clean-lived, high-minded 
| American boy, who enlisted in the war 
with Spain when only sixteen, and who 
died in the service before his seven- 
|teenth birthday. His other army was 
| that commanded by the “Captain of 
ave left 
indelible impress for good on all who 
thletic, prominent in manly 
| sports, of such unswerving attention to 
ial esteem of his 
officers, president of the Christian En- 
| deavor Society in his home church, he 
| lived and died a Christian hero of the 
truest type. Typhoid fever, contracted 
by hospital service for his brother and 


| Fifty-two Addresses to Young Folk. By > 
An exceedingly difficult task is that of 
|addressing children, and few pastors | 
| are equal to the task. The theological | Nuts, and knew of the value of the food, and 
| schools do not train students to preach | began giving it to me. 
to children, and therefore the number of | improve, and the stomach retained the food 
| preachers who can rise to the height of | and digested it. 


levery one of his anecdotes and illus- 
trations. 


A Prisoner in Buff. By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son. Illustrated. Philadelphia : The Grif- 
fith & Rowland Press. $1.25. 

The adventures of a Philadelphia lad 
who joins the Continental army, and 
after one battle is wounded, and even- 
tually taken prisoner by the English, 
form the basis of one of Mr. Tomlinson’s 
deservedly popular books. What comes 
of the mother’s hard and dangerous 
search for her boy sustains the interest 
tothe end. The main facts of the nar- 
rative are said to be true. 


Two Boys anda Fire. By Edward aa 


Rand. Illustrated. New York : Thomas 
Whittaker. 75 cents. 
The Rev. Mr. Rand, rector of the 


Church of the Good Shepherd, Water- 
town, Massachusetts, is a clergyman 
who knows how to write a spirited story 
for boys, as readers of The Sunday 
School Times have had occasion to know. 
His list of books has reached nearly a 
score, and his stories have had a wide 
reading. This volume has but little 
more than a hundred pages, but it 
bristles with the adventures of Billy and 
Dan. How Billy saves the life of his 
enemy is a feature of the narrative, 
which has a decidedly Christmas flavor 
throughout. 


The Fifer Boy of the Boston Siege. By Ed- 
ward A. Rand. Illustrated. Boston: A. 
I. Bradley & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Rand has for many years helped 
to make the children’s. column of The 
Sunday School Times interesting. More- 
over, such a book as Christmas Jack, 
from his pen, or The Whistle in the Alley, 
or many another, has given him a place 
high up in the esteem of the young read- 
ing public. Tom’s patriotism and manly 
character are ever present in this story 
of wholesome adventure and pretty ro- 
mance. 


The Childhood of Ji-Shib the Ojibwa. By 
Albert Ernest Jenks. Illustrated. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: The American ‘Thresher- 
man. $1. 

Here is a book out of the common. It 
is a genuine bit of character-drawing. 
The story is ‘all true,”—that is, true 
from the standpoint of the Ojibwa child, 
who believes certain things as to ani- 
mals, and their understanding and in- 
fluence over human beings, that are 
traditional with some Indian tribes. The 
growing boyhood of Ji-Shib is told in an 
absorbingly interesting way. The mar- 
ginal sketches and illustrations are note- 
worthy for their insight and illustrative 
power. 








Learn How 
To Feed Yourself Skilfully 


It is easy to use good food and get well, and 
keep that way, but a person must go about it. 

A lady says: ‘‘I had a dreadful time of it be- 
fore I learned how to feed myself properly. I 
suffered with stomach trouble for about ten 
years, and finally got so bad that terrible pains 
would set in, followed by nauseating sickness in 
the stomach and bowels. 

“Sometimes I would bloat up and would 
have to lie flat on my back. My stomach finally 
got so bad that it would throw up everything I 
ate, and, of course, I lost weight and strength 
very rapidly. I became pale. Blood was out 
of order, and I looked like a skeleton finally. 

‘One day neuralgia set in in the stomach 
and liver, and I went right down to death's 
door. I got so bad that even warm water was 
thrown off the stomach, which would hold ab- 
solutely nothing until I began taking Grape- 
Nuts in small quantities. 

‘‘ My father had been accustomed to Grape- 





I immediately began to 


I gradually grew well again, 


Several English di- | and now I can eat a hearty dinner of almost 
'vines have the art well in hand, and 7 


among them is the Rev. James Lear- | 
He has here dedicated ‘to my 
wife and bairns” enough addresses for 
a year’s weekly readings, and he ap- , 
| pears to conceive the importance of his | I owe everything to Grape-Nuts. 
task. More than two hundred pages are | not publish my name.” 
| indexed, so as to make it easy to find 


anything. I have gained thirty pounds in 
weight. My brain is clear, skin beautifully 
white, and my eyes as bright as crystal, where 
I used to be sallow and with lack-luster eyes. 
Please do 
Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 



























Wearing Points 
are the best 
“SELLING POINTS” 


On its 
wearing 
points 
ALONE 
the 


Remington 
TYPEWRITER 


outsells every other 
writing machine 


WYCKOEF, SEAMANS 4 BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway 4 4 New York 




















Border Lines in the 

Field gf Doubtful 

Practices # # # 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Ought a Christian ever to dance, 
or play cards, or go to the theater ? 
These and other questions of prac- 
tical living are considered in this 
book with a keen discrimination 
which does not decide for the reader, 
but helps him to decide aright for 
himself. Dr. Trumbull points out 
clearly the real questions involved 
in these every-day problems, with- 
out wasting words on side issues. 

Price, $1.00. 
Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York City 


For sale booksellers, or by The Sunda 
4 School Times & - v 











The Divine Order of 
Human Society - 


By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


President Thompson is widely known 
as a writer on social and economic 
problems. This book discusses the 
practical problems of the family, the 
nation, the school, and the church, in 
the -light both of the Scriptures and 
modern experience. It is a book brim- 
ful of helpful suggestive truths to all 
who are striving for a higher order of 
thinking and living. 

“ These lectures are more than remarkable ; 
they are inspiring, because they show how 
steadily the minds and hearts of Christian men 
are turning to the necessity of a higher concep- 
tion of the Church as a world-wide kingdom 
ee pe Fe 

t t t 
ple.”’— The Chavchaen. or 


“It is a noticeable utterance, and is fitted 
to emancipate many a mind from the bonds 
of narrowness, whether found in political or 
religious thinking.” —Pudiic Opinion. 


“In no volume of our acquaintance is the 
whole a lem so fully and so satisfacto- 


rily present 
A book of 274 pages (5% 7% inches), 
cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. Price, 
$1.00. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


The Sunday School Times Co. - 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


" — The Christian Intelligencer. 



















































































“THE POLICEMAN 
¢ YSPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from atar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 
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Roof Proof 


That M F Roofing Tin is the best roofing 
material is demonstrated by roof proof in every 
city and town of the whole 
land. Here is a bus- 
iness block fa- 
miliar toevery 
resident of 
Pittsburg. It 
was covered 
with 


more than fifty years ago, and has had no repairs. 

The roof is as sound as ever to-day and good for 

many years yet. Do you want a roof that will not 

leak; that is weatherproof and almost wearproof? 
Ask your roofer about M F Roofing Tin 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
aad { Carnegie Bullding, Pittsburg. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPARY. New York. 





(Lesson for Aug. 31) AUGUST 16, 1902 


B. & B. 


chance to get challies 


for unheard-of small cost. 

Genuine all-wool printed Challies, choice 
effects, 25c. 

Fine Foulard styles all-wool Challies, 35c. 
—light, medium and dark effects—prettiness 
far ahead of any ever sold for the money. 
Dress, house gown and Kimono styles. 
Special lot 65c. silk striped all-wool Chal- 
lies, 25c. 

—just one odd color, that’s why—but a good 
one—choice shade Silver Grey with White 
figurings. 

Lot of American Challies—genuine twilled 
fabric, both pretty and good—fast colors— 
8c. 

—for house wear and children’s dresses— 
nothing so good ever sold so low in a store 
anywhere. 

Samples will show you great opportunity. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 











Have You Children? 


Then we can help you to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. The question of how to live 
well and save well at the same time 
is answered in our (free) booklet. 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














Mercersburg Academy Yiercersberg, Pa. 


Aims to teac 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
judgment, and Christian manliness. ‘lerms moderate. 


Address Wiliam Mann irvine, Ph.D., President. 
taught thor- 


TELEGRAPAY soe ts 


quickly. Positions secured, Catalog free Eastern 
Telegraph School, Box 56, Lebanon, Pa. 


Miss Gibson’s Family & Day School silt, 


2322 (formerly 2037) DeLancey Pi., Phiia., Pa 31st yr 
Fall term Noalae Sept. 26, rgo2. College Prepacatory. 





Send for catalog to Mystic Vaitey institute Mys- 
tic, Conn. 35th year. Chartered. th sexes. Home. 








When answering ‘advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times 


Suspicion 
Leads to the Real Cause 


The question of coffee disease or Postum 
health becomes of the greatest importance 
wht otis we are thrown on our own resources, 
Many a woman, when suddenly left without 
means of support, can make a comfortable liv- 
ing if health remains. 

A brave little woman out in Barnes, Kansas, 
says: ‘| feel that I owe you a letter for the 
good Postum Coffee has done me. For years 
I was a grea\ sufferer with nervousness without 
ever suspecting the cause. Two years ago I 
came down with nervous prostration. My 
work was light. but I could not do it ; I could 
not even sew or read. 

** My sleep was broken and unrefreshing ; I 
suffered intensely, and it seemed only a matter 
of time till I must lose my reason. 

‘My mental distress was as great as my 
physical, when one day a friend brought me a 
trial of Postum Coffee, and urged me to use it 
instead of coffee for a few days, saying that Pos- 
tum had cured her of liver trouble and sick- 
headaches. I replied that I thought I could 
not give up coffee, I had always used it as a 
stimulant ; ixowever, the Postum Food Coffee 
proved to be pleasing to the taste, and I used it, 
and was surprised to see that I was resting and 
getting better. 

“My husband bought several packages and 
insisted on me using it altogether. Gradually, 
but not the less surely, I fully recovered. 


never used corfee afterward, and when I was 
left a widow a year later I was able to open a 
dressmaking shop and support myself and little 
girls." Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 








The Cost of Repairs 


is reduced to a minimum when a Jas. Boss Watch 
Case protects the works of the watch from dust and 
dampness, jolt and jar. 


JAS. BOSS 
‘coun “Watch Cases 


are far gtronges thon solid gold cases, abso- 
lutely close fitting, donot get out of shape, or 


lose their rigidity. Fully guaranteed for 25 
years. No matter how much you pay for @ 
movement, be sure to have it 
rotected with a Jas. Boss Case. 
The original gold filled case and 
the only one proved by 50 years of 

service. Write us for a booklet. 


This Mark is Stamped 
in Every Boss Case. 
THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 

















Powell’s Map of Palestine 


LIGHT AND SHADE RELIEF MAP with Radial Key Index giving ap- 

proximate distances and directions from Jerusalem. Especially valuable in 
class work. On the back of the map are a number of smaller maps, such as a 
Radial Key Map of Paul’s Travels, a map of Jerusalem, map showing tribal divi- 
sion, a map of the Roman Empire, etc. Also illustrations of Tarsus, Antioch, etc. 

Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘It stands out in so bold relies 
that it gives a vivid impression of the country.’’ *‘ No other so near perfection.”’ 
—Dr. Schauffler. ** By all odds the best.""—Dr. Blackall. 


Size, 14 22 inches. Price, 50 cents 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Individual Communion 
Send fi catalog 
Outfits. eed list of ‘io. 
SanrTaRyY Communion Outrrt Co. 
D-ept 23, Rochester, N. Y. 














THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


AND NEVER ABSENT 
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THE ee meee BELLS | MUZARAMEY » HARTSHORN) 


Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y. 














WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 
CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved tarms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 

amount loaned thereon, netting the investor 6 r-r 

cent interest. Each of the securities has teen per- 

sonally examined by one ot our salaried examiners. 

Write for our latest offering. 

Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
ention this paper. 





AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








Libby’s 


Substantials 


Are prepared in large quantities, and have 

@ Mlavor and excellence that can not be 
found in meat foods prepared at home, 
)) They come im key-opening cans, are \ 
feady-to-serve, and fit every occasion, 


Libby’s Atlas of the World with 82 new 
maps, size 8 x ll inches— practical home 
Atlas—sent anywhere for 2cent stamps. 
es xlet free, “How to Make Good 


Things 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago \ 


(22 2 ANN NS 














Teaching andy 


Teachers tu 


More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City 
Por sale by booksellers, or ty The Sunday School Times Co. 

















When answering advertisements, please 











mention The Sunday School Times. 





es, ti sie lie For copy send a postage stamp to George H. Daniels, 
America’s Summer Resorts c’p'2! New Vou Central, New York. 
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